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BLISS CARMAN says in*THE READER’ of 


The Poetry of 
Robert Browning 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


‘« With all the vogue Browning has had in the past ten or fifteen years, there has never 


been until now any competent study of his work, commensurate in scope with his wonder- 
ful prodigality, and adequate in critical insight to interpret his subtle and varied imagination. 


It has been left for Mr. Stopford Brooke to supply such a work. 
thorough and masterly an essay a handbook, 
tone, too sure in touch; and yet that is the great use it will serve- 


One hesitates to call so 
It seems too big for that, tco individual in 
as a handbook for the 


study of the greatest of the Victorian poets. And so exhaustive, penetrating, and temperate 
has Mr. Brooke been, that he has produced not merely a valuable aid to Browning students, 


but the one invaluable book on the subject. 
luminous interpretation.’’ 


I2mo. 


$1.50 net. 


A model of temperate criticism and 


By mail, $1.65. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL @ CO., New York. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


The long announced translation by 


FREDERICK BARON CORVO 
of NICOLAS’ French rendering of 


The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khaiyam 


The English translation facing the 
French text, page for page. S« Se 
Printed in two colours. S$ 3. Se 


Boards, gold-ruled: Paper label. 
12mo. * » Price $2.50 net. 


With an introduction by 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 





JOHN LANE: New York 











F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., bet. 88th and 89th Sts., New York. 
jmpertere f Forelgn Books; Agents for the leading 

ere; Tauchaits's British authors. Teub- 
ners Greek, and n Classics. Catalogue of stock 
mall demand. jAtlew Books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon ae issued. 








WITH LEPERS IN SURINAM, 


The work of Father Damian in Hawaii, of Mary 
Reed in India, and of other self-devoting spirits 
elsewhere, has been inaugurated recently in Suri 
nam, South America, among the victims of the liv 
ing death of leprosy, who there are numbered by 
thousands. The Dutch colonial government estab 
lished an asylum for lepers in 1897, to which every 
leper found on the streets !s consigned Dreading 


| this as an American dreads the poorhouse, the lepers 


rarely venture out-of-doors; but iIntereourse with 
them in their homes, where they support them 
selves by the sale of small commodities, is an evil 
still unrestricted. Near the Government asylum 
the combined Protestant churches of Surinam 
established in 1899 a leper settlement possessing 
the attractivene ‘as of a Christian bome and named 

‘‘Bethesda’’ (the House of Mercy) Friends in 
Europe have given aid, and a tiny village of little 
houses, cach accommodating two patients in sep 
arate rooms, is now full. A young marfied couple, 
the Rev. H. T. Weiss and wife, with two dea 
conesses, Sisters Phi lippina and Martha, have de 
voted themselves to this charge, dangerous bot 
divine, and to the naturally repulsive bot humane 
services it requires. Mr. Weiss is now on a visit 
to this country to solicit aid for the expansion of 
this good work, still unprovided with important 
requisites. He will be glad to send his printed 
story of Bethesda, and all desired information, to 
any who addresses him: 


Rev. H. T. WEISS, 12 Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Iiluminated MSS. 
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66 Haymarket, 
London, England 
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(“NOW READY 
Naples in 1799. 


A History of the Revolution of 1799 and of 
the Rise and Fall of the Parthenopean 
Republic, including the Parts played by 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. De- 
rived mainly from Italian Sources. By 
Signora Gictiott. With numerous Illus 
trations. Large 8vo. $7.00 net. 





Journey to Lhasa 
and Central Tibet 


By Sarat CuHanpra Da >IE., of the 
| 3engal Educat onal Service, Memt ver of 

the Asiatic Society, Bengal, etc. Edited 
by the Hon. W. W. Rockxun Maps, 


plans, and illus‘rations. 8vo, $3.50 net. 


The author of this most important book 
of travel penetrated as far as Lhasa, a jour- 
ney which no European has ever made, 

The whole account of his adventures in 
this little known part of the world is of 
unusual interest. 


E. P. Dutton @ Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 











\. 31 West 23d Street, New York. j 








A NEW BOOK ON TRUSTS 
The Law of Intercorporate 
Relations 


By WALTER C. NOYES 


A Judge of the Connecticut Court of Common 
Pleas 





The First Attempt to Treat Exhaustively 


Consolidation of Corporations; Corporate 
Sales, including Sales of Corporate Property 
and Franchises ; Corporate Leases: Corpor 

ate Stockholding and Control; and Combina 

tion of Corporations, including Combinations 
as Affected by Principles of Corporation 
Law, by Common Law and Public Policy, and 
the Legislation Affecting Combinations 


Octavo. Sheep. $6.00. 








Send for deacriptire circular 


LITTLE, BROWN &CO., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 














Americans in Process 


A Settlement Study of the North and West Ends. 
Boston BY Hesidents ard Associates of the 
South End House. Editet by Robert A Woods, 
Boat of the House. 1 2mo, $1.50 net 


HOUGHTON, MIFPLIN & CO., 


Postpald, 


Publishes. 





Read the KINDRED OF THE WILD. 
By (waRntesG.D HKoserrs. Price, $2 00 


L. C, PAGE & COMPANY, Pabs., Boston. 
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XPERIENCED Native Parisian In- 
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Washington, D.C. Cloth, 50 cents 
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ee fie poll if you really care for fine 
work, or if you need a pages. It isa 
marine masterpiece OBEPH CONRAD. 
Net $1.00. Fully tMustreted 








A College Girl’s Story. $1.50. 
Margaret J ANET WARD 
E. Sangster A Daughter of the Manse 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO., Publishers: 





Gaps 8t., Albany, N. Y.—Provides school 
all TR 34 wit competent teachers. Aesists teachers fu 
obtaining positions. 

Haran P. Frencu, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agenc 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Prope ry. 
ety Joun C, RockwkLL, Mgr., 3 E. 14 
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‘er iment in Government. 
~Ay wanriess, LL.D, The authoritative 
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see experiment" in government according to 
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history of Pennsylvania, Popular — two volumes in 
one, 12me, cloth, 540 pages ° $1.50 
Havenvorp Eptriox, two volumes, _Protuety ilustrated, 
half moroceo, edges, gilt 
Quaker Arrivais in ia, “16821750. 
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“The keenness, quickness, and 
acuteness of the New England mind 
were perhaps never better illustrated 
than in Annie Eliot Trumbull’s sto- 
ries.”"—The Outlook, N. Y. 


Annie Eliot Trambull’s 


MISTRESS CONTENT 
CRADOCK Price 1.25 


‘* A charming colonial romance of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony (chiefly Bos- 
i. ton) in the days of Ruger Williams.”— 

E The Congregationalist. 

; “The whiffs of New England air and 
the delicately described bits of scenery 
are wholly delicious.”—Chicago Tribune. 


A CAPE COD WEEK Price 1.00 


, ‘“*A September week when the picking 
x of the cranberry bogs was just begin- 
P ning.”—Boston Transcript. 


A CHRISTMAS ACCIDENT —P!ce 1.00 


a And Six Other Stories 

‘The reader will enjoy the wit, the 
delicate satire, the happy bits of nature 
description, the accurate characteriza- 
tion, and the touches of pathos.”—The 
Nation, N. Y 


ROD’S SALVATION. Price 1.00 


And Three Other Short Stories 
‘* Wit, delicacy with an indescribable 
touch of style pervade them all, though 
dealing with common phases of New 
England life.” 
—The Literary World, Boston. 


Slow Work becomes Fast 
Hard Work becomes Easy 
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on the 


Remington 
l'ypewriter 


In Twenty Years 
we have saved the 
world enough labor 
to build an Empire. 
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327 Broadway, New York 
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AN HOUR’S PROMISE price 1.00 Travel. 
m.. story of Southern life and surround- GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Zs. . To Europe Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.’ 
***For sale by all booksellers or sent post- L E Y L A N D L I N E 
paid on receipt of price by the Publishers. With Safety and Speed. Boston — Liverpool—London 
A.S.BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave.,NewYork Average voyage lees than 7 days, fimmenee new steomere, Winter Scene 
First Cabin $50 upwards. Round Trip $90, 











“ Winifredian”™’.... Jan. and March 4 


' Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 
arama rman oncmeteaemnne meaner re a Teneo “Armenian"™..... Feb. 11 and March 18 
+ CEE adns cece Feb. 18 and March 25 
NE “ Devonian “ .... Feb. 25 and April ! 
PF. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts. 


Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows: Telephone 1359 Main. 1 | State Street, Kosten. 








a oh IEE Thursday, Feb. 19,3 P. M. STH SUMMER, Few vacancies in select 
Saloon rates $50 upwards. Third class at low rates. EUROPE. and afffall party organized and person 
RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 77-81 State St., Boston. ally conducted by Prof. C. THURWANGER, New En 

giand Conservatory of Music, Boston 
* . " 5 . 
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Feather Ruffs, Gloves. 
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NEW YORK. 


Financial. 
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make Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
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the world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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eld. It has a larger circulation than any 
politico-literary iournal published in this country, going to all the principal 
libraries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 

IIl.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—law- 
yers, physicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the homes of 
cultivated people, where the education of children is a matter of careful 
consideration. 

III. —The School List in the Nation has been a representative one for many 
years. It includes cards of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere during the season of school advertising, and a considerable 
number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 
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NEW BOOKS 





JUST READY 





On Live Labor Problems, especially as Exemplified Through the Coal Strikes. 


THE SOCIAL UNREST 


By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


Studies in Labor and Socialist Movements 


A readable study of “live questions” such as Strikes, Trade Unions, Arbitration, Child Labor, Time Work, the Influence of Machinery, subjects 
on many of which ne literature is accessible or is but partially applicable to American conditions of the present moment. The personal observa- 
tions on which the book is based range over eighteen years, including direct investigation of every important strike in the anthracite coal regions 
Cloth, 12mo, 394 pp., $1.50 net (postage 13 cts.). 


“ Hardly a page but bears evidence of his patience, industry, acutene’s, and fairmindedness . . . Throughout his book he is steadily engaged in pointing out 
in a practical and convincing manner the lines on which the two opposing armies, {if we may call them so, are moving, either parallel or converging. We wish it 
were possible that his book could be very generally read on both sides, Its manifest fairness and sympathy as regards the workingmen will tend to the accomplish- 
ment of this result ; its equal candor and intelligence with regard to the employer should have a like effect with them.”—New York Times’ Sat. Review. 


during that time. 


Particularly interesting in comparison with 


OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 met (postage 8 cts.). 


By W. J. CHENT 


“The author has seized the present moment in American social unrest and set it before us with unexampled clearness and daring.”—Boston Herald. 


LONDON 

In the Eighteenth Century 
By SIR WALTER BESANT, author of ‘All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” etc. In one 
volume, demy 4to, cloth, gilt top, 680 pages. 
With 104 Illustrations, Cloth, quarto, $7.50 net. 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH 


COUNTRY HOUSE 
By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. Illustrated by 
Lord Leighton, P.R.A. Witha Portrait, and a 
Preface by Mrs. Ricamonp RITCHIE. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net (postage 10 cts.). 


QUEEN VICTORIA 

A Biography 
By SIDNEY LEE, editor of “The Dictionary of 
National Biography,’’etc. With portraits, map, 
ete, 88+611 pp. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net (postage 15c.). 


“A volume which may be described deliberately as 
the most truthful life of a great Queen and the most 
impartial history of the Victorian age that has yet 
been issued from the press.’’— Zhe London Spectator. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


THROUCH JAPAN 


By WALTER DEL MAR. Withover fifty illus- 
trations. Cloth, 8vo, gilt top, 435 pp., 
$3.00 net (postage 20 cts.). 


FRENCH ENCRAVERS and 
DRAUCHTSMEN of the 
XVilith CENTURY 


Illustrated with ten photogravures and forty 
half-tone pictures. Imperial 8vo, cloth $10. 
Uniform with Lady Dilke’s other works on 
Frexcu Pawrers or THe XVIIITH Century; 
Frenca Furxirurn® AND D&CoRATION OF THE 
XVIllru Century; French ARCHITECTS AND 
Scu.prors or Tue XVIIIta Cuntury, each Svo, 


$10. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
NOTE BOOKS 


With a Preface by the Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE 

and a portrait. 

8+137 pp. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net (postage 7 cts.). 
“One gets a far better conception of Arnold’s in- 


ner life from these quotations than from the whole 
collection of his letters.”— The Independent. 


BETHLEHEM : 


A Nativity Play 


By LAURENCE HOUSIIAN. Performed with 

music by JosepH Moorat under the Stage Di- 

rection of Epwarp Gorpon Craia, Dec. 1902. 
12mo¢, cloth, $1.25 net (postage 6 cts ). 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF JOHN KEATS 


Edited with Introduction and Memoir by WAL= 
TER S. SCOTT. Revised by GEORGE SAMP- 
SON. 

632 pp. 12mo (Globe Poets), cloth, $1.75, 


ARISTOTLE’S 
PSYCHOLOCY 


A Treatise on the 
Principle of Life 
Translated with Introduction and Notes by 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER HAMMOND, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Ancient and Medisval 

Philosophy in Cornell University. 
Cloth, 8vo, 340 pp. $3 00 net (postage 15 cts.). 


THE MIND OF MAN 
A Text-Book of Psychology. 


By GUSTAV SPILLER. 
Cloth, 8vo, 552 pp. $38.00 net (postage 10c.). 





A New Volume in the CITIZEN’S LIBRARY. 
IRRICATION 
INSTITUTIONS 


A Discussion of the Economic and 
Legal Questions Created by the 
Crowth of Irrigated Agriculture in 
the West 


By ELWOOD MEAD, C.E., M.S., Chief of Ir- 
rigation Investigations, Department of Agricul- 
ture; Professor of Institutions and Practice of 
Irrigation in the University of California, and 
Special Lecturer on Irrigation Engineering in 
Harvard University. 

Half leather, $1.25 net (postage 12 cts.). 


AN ELEMENTARY TREAT- 
ISE ON THE MECHAN- 
ICS OF MACHINERY 


With Special Reference to the Mechanics 
of the Steam Engine. 


By JOSEPH N. LE CONTE, Instructor in 
Mechanical Engineering, University of 
California. 

311 pp., 12mo, cloth, $2.25 net (postage 15 cts.). 


THE THERMODYNAMICS 
OF HEAT-ENCINES 


By SIDNEY A. REEVE, Professor of Steam En- 
gineering, Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


Red cloth,12mo, 316 pp., $2.60 net (postage 14c.). 


THE STEAM TABLE. From the above. 
A Table of the Thermal and Physical Prop- 
erties of Saturated Steam Vapor and of the 
Specific Heat of Water. Cloth, 16mo, 
B5c. net. 
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The Week. 


The latest news concerning the Ven- 
ezuelan dispute betokens a peaceful set- 
tlement and an early raising of the block- 
ade. For this result all the parties 
concerned should be congratulated, but 
none more ;o than the Government and 
people of the United States. The happy 
turn of affairs has doubtless been has- 
tened by the adverse comment of the 
press of both Europe and America on 
the German bombardment of San Carlos, 
and the attempted justification of it by 
Chancellor von Biilow. Regarded as a 
method of maintaining German prestige, 
that attack upon a mvd fort and a col- 
lection of naked fishermen must be re- 
garded as a failure. It appears now 
that Minister Bowen came to Washing- 
ton with full powers to settle the con- 
troversy, and it will probably turn out 
that this fact was known in Berlin be- 
fore any guns were fired at San Carlos. 
Possibly it was not known to the Ger- 
man Admiral, possibly the Venezuelans 
fired the first shot; but the event has 
left the imoression on the minds of im- 
partial observers that Germany wanted 
to show what her navy could do, and 
that she chose an inauspicious time for 
making that demonstration. 





Settlement with Colombia of the ques- 
tion of American rights in the Panama 
Canal territory brings considerably 
nearer the date when, if the treaty be 
duly ratified in the Senate, payment must 
be made to the Panama stockholders. 
This matter has already created great 
interest in Wall Street, where curiosity 
converges on the question in what form 
the payment will be made, and exactly 
how it will be provided for. The arrange- 
ment with the French owners of the 
franchise contemplates, as is well known, 
outright payment of $40,000,000 to them 
at Paris. This money, so far as now 
appears, will be taken from the Trea- 
sury surplus, of which $149,882,000 is 
now held in the Government’s own 
vaults, offset by $86,792,000 immediate 
liabilities, while an additional $142,921,- 
000 stands in the national banks subject 
to the Treasury’s check. These sums, it 
will be seen, are quite sufficient to pro- 
vide for a $40,000,000 payment, and it is 
safe to say that the suggestion of an is- 
sue of Government bonds to provide the 
money will get no hearing. Indeed, the 
$40,000,000 for the purchase was formally 
appropriated by Congress, at the close of 
the last session. 


What chiefly interests the money mar- 





ket, however, is the question whether the 
remittance in question, with the $10,000,- 
000 due to Colombia, will or will not be 
taken from the general money market; 
that is to say, whether exchange on Lon- 
don or Paris will be bought with cash 
from the Treasury’s own vaults, or with 
checks on the depositary banks. It 
would seem, in view of the Treasury's 





recent declaration that its cash holdings | 


had fallen nearly to a “working mini- 
mum,” that the bank deposits would be 
used. The still more interesting ques 
tion, from the financial point of view, 
whether the payment would or would not 
involve large shipments of go!d to Paris, 
is not so easy to answer. Such pay- 
ments do not always drain a market of 
its gold. The $1,000,000,000 German in- 
demnity claim on France, after the war 
of 1870, is a classic case in point. This 
huge payment, though provided by loans 
from the thrifty French people, was ac- 
tually made, for the most part, in bills 
of exchange on other countries. Appar- 
ently, France had created so huge a 
credit fund elsewhere, through transfer of 
its own investment capital during the 
war, that it was able to draw on the Eng- 
lish market for the gold. On the other 
hand, our own payment of $20,000,000 at 
Paris, during 1899, in settlement with 
Spain for the Philippine cession, went, 
to all practical purposes, in gold. The 
formal payment, it is true, was made in 
bills of exchange without coincident gold 
exports. But the very heavy demand for 
foreign remittances, during April, forced 
up the sterling market to a figure which 
resulted, two months later, in the export 
of almost exactly $20,000,000 gold to Eu- 
rope. 


From what has been given out of the 
treaty for determining the Alaskan 
boundary, it appears to be another tri- 
umph for Mr. Hay’s diplomacy. The 
clause which assures to the United 
States all the coast settlements al- 
ready in existence in the disputed ter- 
ritory, will hardly be popular in Can- 
ada. For this includes Skaguay, at the 
head of the Lynn Canal, and lessens 
the likelihood that Canada will gain the 
desired access to the Pacific. Still, this 
condition of the negotiation is fair to 
both parties, for Skaguay was settled at 
a time when American possession of the 
Lynn Canal had not been seriously 
questioned. The plan for a commission 
of six, three Americans and three Brit- 
ish, has at first sight the disadvantage 
that the court may divide evenly and no 
decision be reached. It should rather be 
taken as an indication of the friendly 
spirit in which the investigation is to 
be conducted. Either nation is in the 
position of assuming that the represen- 
tatives of the other are open to convic- 


tion. The practical difficulty arising 
from the lack of an umpire is likely to 
be small, for the boundary commission 
will not be precisely in the position of 
a court which must accept or reject in 
toto the enlire claim of one or the oth 


ér party to the suit It will rather re- 


view ihe whole question and settle it in 
equity. lit will concern itself rather 
With the Aleskan coast line, as it is 


|} now known to be, than with what the 





Russians of the thirties or the Canadians 
of the nineties have thought about that 
littoral. The boundary affair is, in the 
main, a very simple one, though some- 
what obscured by national prejudices on 
either side. It is matter of rejoicing 
that this long dispute is now likely to 
be adjusted by direct and friendly nego 


tiations. 


Congressman Hill of Connecticut cat 
ried his point on Thursday by defeating 
the currency bill reported by the House 
Philippine Committee, and substituting 
a measure which establishes the gold 
standard in the islands, with a subsidiary 
coinage of limited legal tender, redeem 
able in gold at the rate of two pesos for 
one American dollar. The substitute pro 
vides that the money of the United 
States shall be legal tender in the Phil- 
ippines, and declares the coinage ilaws 
of the United States to be in full fores 
there. It provides for the redemption of 
the Mexican and Spanish silver (not in- 
cluding any Mexican pesos imported into 
March 15, 1903) at 
their bullion value, as declared from 
time to time by the Philippine Commis- 


the islands after 


sion. After six months no coin except 
that of the United States shall be full 
legal tender, but with the proviso that 
all debts, except those otherwise provid- 
ed for in the contract, owing on the date 
when the act shall take effect or con- 
tracted within six months thereafter, 
shall be payable in the silver coins now 
in circulation in the Philippine Islands 
or in the lawful money of the United 
States at the rate of exchange prescrib 
ed at the time by the Philippine Com- 
mission. As there is no silver of full 
legal tender provided for, the limping 
standard will not be tntroduced. The 
vote on the adoption of Mr. Hill's substi- 
tute was 146 to 128 


It is a very queer story that comes 
from Washington implying that the Sen- 
ate’s Philippine currency bill is part of 
a scheme for a kind of Latin Monetary 
Union, including Mexico, China, the 
Straits Settlements, and the Philippines, 
in order to do something for silver. How 
this end is to be accomplished Is net stat 
ed, and we fancy that it will not make 
much headway in the world until some 
body can write down the modus ope- 
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randi and point out the consequences 
of each step to be taken. To all persons 
who think that a union of different 
countries to regulate their monetary af- 
fairs on a common basis and by concert- 
ed action is feasible, we recommend a 
study of Professor Willis’s ‘History of 
the Latin Monetary Union.’ They will 
there find ample proof of the futility of 
such attempts. If it be said that this 
Washington plan is entirely different 
from the one whose mishaps are so faith- 
fully and minutely chronicled by Profes- 
sor Willis, then let us have the Wash: 
ington plan formulated by somebody 
who knows what it is. At present it is 
too cloudy for intelligent criticism. 


The discussion in the Senate on Sat- 
urday upon the Indianola post-office 
case undoubtedly marks the revival of 
a series of debates upon the race rela- 
tions in the South, which probably will 
become one of the leading issues of the 
next Congress. The question of the dis- 
franchisement of the negroes is cer- 
tain to come before the next House by 
means of contested election cases. The 
standing of the whole Virginia repre- 
sentation must be passed upon by the 
House Elections Committees. The peren- 
nial motion for the reduction of the 
South’s representation in Congress is 
also soon to be heard from, while the 
hubbub about negro office-holding is 
bound to continue as long as President 
Roosevelt declines to “shut the door of 
hope” to aspiring and qualified negro 
candidates for Government positions. 
Reduction of representation the South- 
ern States will probably accept without 
demur, rather than give up their present 
unrepublican Constitutions. As long as 
men like McLaurin and Tillman continue 
to represent the South, it is useless to 
expect that any just demand for equality 
of opportunity for the negro can ever 
obtain a hearing. To this the Tillman 
reply is simply, ‘‘Kill.” The whole sub- 
is beclouded, too, by the fear of 
negro domination, just as tne ante-bel- 
South nightly terrorized by 
fears of slave insurrections. In the In- 
dianola case, Senator Spooner’s citations 
from the executive documents showed 
conclusively that the postmistress was 
forced to resign by a mass meeting of 
white citizens, who could find no other 
ground for fault-finding than the color 
of her skin, and were working in the 
interests of a Republican candidate for 
the office. 


ject 


lum was 


‘ 


It seems cruel to mention it, but Sena- 
tor Hoar is evidently falling hopelessly 
behind the times. It is all very well for 
him to have conscientious Constitutional 
views about the prerogatives of the Sen- 
ate and of Congress in its relations with 
the President, but he ought to know 
that nowadays nobody pays any atten- 





tion to little things like these. What up- 
to-date member of the Senate or House 
cares for the prerogatives of Congress 
so long as his local bill gr his legislative 
scheme goes through? Old fellows like 
Senator Hoar will have to get used to 
the new methods. There was a time, 
even at Albany, while Mr. Roosevelt was 
Governor, when some faint protests were 
heard against executive pressure upon 
the Legislature. Gov. Roosevelt was 
something of a rough rider in matters of 
prerogative when he was at Albany, we 
may tell Senator Hoar, but they had to 
make the best of it. It was he, for in- 
stance, who took the emergency message 
down from the dignified shelf where the 
Constitutional Convention clearly in- 
tended to place it, and converted it into 
a ready instrument for passing legisla- 
tion, local and otherwise, like greased 
lightning, sans printing, sans debate, 
sans everything. Senator Hoar evident- 
ly does not yet know what it means to 
have a young and enthusiastic President. 





Senator Hanna is certainly loyal to 
his friends, even when the latter are dis- 
reputable. He has now come forward 
to the rescue of Addicks. In his official 
capacity as Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, he telegraphs to 
the Regular Republicans in the Dela- 
ware Legislature that he hopes they will 
never stoop so low as to vote for an hon- 
est Democrat in order to prevent the 
success of a Republican corruptionist. 
The Republican party, he declares, is 
“entitled to the fruits of victory,” and 
the fact that they are rotten fruits does 
not trouble Mr. Hanna in the least. He 
has done what he could to disgrace both 
Delaware and the United States Senate. 
Apparently, the honorable compromise 
offered by the Delaware Democrats is 
to be rejected. There is no sign, how- 
ever, that Addicks, even with Hanna’s 
help, can win over enough votes to be 
elected. So the best prospect for the 
State at present is that it will go unrep- 
resented. Better that, pace Senator Han- 
na, than to go dishonored. 





All organs of public opinion in Con- 
gress, the press, and the bar ought to 
take notice of the Doblin-Quigg case at 
Washington, and not allow it to pass off 
as a mystery, still less as a matter for 
jest or sarcasm. It is perfectly certain 
that perjury has been committed of a 
peculiarly brazen and damaging kind. 
It is probable that corruption of a Con- 
gressman was attempted, in order to get 
money from the public treasury. More- 
over, the dignity and authority of Con- 
gress have been insulted and flouted 
in the most glaring manner. If such 
things can be done without somebody 
going to the penitentiary, there is not 
much use in having laws and a system 
of jurisprudence. Whatever we may 
think of Quigg or of Jessler, there can. 





not be two opinions about Doblin. This 
fellow went before a committee of Con. 
gress, in response to a legal summons, 
and swore that Quigg authorized him 
to offer $5,060 to Congressman Lessler 
for his support of a bill to buy torpedo 
boats. At the very next meeting of the 
Committee he swore that his former 
statement was false, and that he had 
been induced by Lessler to make the for- 
mer statement. Thus he acknowledged 
that he had committed perjury, and ac- 
cused Lessler of subornation of per- 
jury. Doblin ought to have been arrest 
ed before he left the committee room, 
even though his counsel promised to 
produce him when wanted. The offence 
he had committed was too grave, the 
insult he had offered to the highest au- 
thority in the land—the very source of 
low and justice—was too shocking to be 
tolerated or neglected for a moment. 
Quigg will probably escape the clutches 
of the law, for nobody can now believe 
anything that Doblin says, whether for 
or against him. 





Gov. Odell is said to have been too 
busy to see Superintendent McCullagh 
when that worthy called to present his 
annual report at Albany on Thursday. 
The Superintendent's term of office has 
expired, and it is understood that he 
seeks reappointment. We trust that. 
however busy he may be, the Governor 
will find time to look up McCullagh’s 
record as head of the Metropolitan Bu- 
reau of Elections before he makes up 
his mind to reappoint him, and also to 
read carefully the various statements. 
all bearing the earmarks of authenticity. 
which the Superintendent is reported to 
have made, and has not denied making, 
since the submarine boat scandal came 
out in Washington. What deduction 
must the Governor draw from the Super- 
intendent’s assertion that Mr. Lessler 
conceded his election to be due largely 
to McCullagh’s use of the election ma- 
chinery? Is it true, then, that he has 
been, as Democrats have charged, a mere 
annex of the Republican machine? Is 
he using his office and his deputies to 
pack primaries and control elections? 
And, having done this, has he been trad. 
ing upon the gratitude of his bene- 
ficiaries to get them to vote for schemes 
in which his “particular friends” are in- 
terested? There is certainly an appear- 
ance of this. The wisdom of keeping him 
in his place might well have been ques- 
tioned after the exhibitions of childish- 
ness and folly which he gave previous to 
the last election, with his indiscrimi 
nate and unwarranted’ challenges 
throughout the city, but this is as no- 
thing compared with his course as re. 
vealed by his recent statements. A pro- 
posal to abolish the bureau would be 
worth serious consideration. It certain. 


ly would be better to abolish it than 
to permit McCullagh to remain at its 
head, 
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Gov. Pennypacker of Pennsylvania 
treads softly in his message to the Leg- 
islature. There are many excellent re- 
flections in his first State paper, indi- 
cating philosophic habits of thought and 
scholarly attainments; but one searches 
it in vain for one bold word direct- 
ed against the political abuses which 
have made the name of Pennsylvania a 
by-word among the States. One terrible 
evil, it is true, he does allude to feel- 
ingly: “There is no more dangerous 
public vice,’ he declares, “than the 
prevalent affectation of disrespect for 
those engaged in the performance of 
the work of the cities, the State, and 
the nation.” This evidently means Ash- 
bridge, Durham, Quay, and the rest. The 
Governor has no intention of falling 
into this ‘prevalent affectation,” but, on 
the contrary, promises to consult and 
confer “with all who have facts to im- 
part or conclusions to present, especial- 
ly those who, in common parlance, are 
called politicians.’ How Quay must 
smile when he reads this rubbish! 
ing from so gloomy a discussion as that 
of public disrespect to such high dig- 
nitaries as Quay and Durham, Gov. 
Pennypacker has a word to say about 
Pennsylvania products profiting foreign 
markets. “While it is a satisfaction tv 
see libraries in England and universi- 
ties in Chicago being erected from the 
outcome of the iron and oil of Pennsyl- 
vania, due primarily to her liberality,” 
says the Governor, ‘“‘we may be _ par- 
doned a feeling of regret that so much 
of the wealth of her production is con- 
trolled and utilized elsewhere.” That 
this is the stern logic of the Pennsy]- 
vania protectionist, who will deny? 


-ass- 


If any one had a lingering hope that 


Gov. Pennypacker might yet indicate 
some desire to better political condi- 


tions in Pennsylvania, it must now have 
received its death-blow. If Pennsyl- 
vania is ever to be raised from the low 
estate into which she has fallen under 
the domination of Quay and his gang, 
the first step must be a reform of the 
ballot law. This is common knowledge 
in Pennsylvania, and is indeed so pat- 
ent that both parties, in their platforms 
last year, promised modern registration 
Jaws and other measures prevent 
frauds on election day. The necessity 
for such enactments, moreover, was ren- 
dered more clear than ever before by 
the very election which made Judge 
Pennypacker Governor. The most bare- 
faced frauds in Philadelphia were ex- 
posed by the election figures. We quot- 
ed at the time the returns from several 
Philadelphia wards where, according to 
the official tables, the total vote more 
than doubled that of the year before, 
the increase being made up wholly of 
alleged Republican votes. Of course, no 
such votes were ever cast. Surely, with 
his party platform before him, Gov. Pen- 
Nhypacker should have had the scant 


to 


courage required to say something about 
these frauds. But not a word does he 


utter. He does say that the present law 
is “cumbersome and _ inefficient,”’ and 


suggests that it be changed, but he has- 
tens to add that “the thought that some- 
thing ought to be done by means of the 
law to independent voting 
and to make it difficult to vote a full par- 
ty ticket mere vicious theorizing.” 
What can the of decent govern- 
ment hope from a man, however respec 
table his antecedents, who thus exhibits 
himself on his entrance into office? 


encourage 


is 


cause 


Corporations are not alone in using 43 
million-dollar yardstick. The fin 
ancial exhibit of the United Mine Work 
ers of America, presented at the annual 


latest 


session in Indianapolis, amply explains 
how that organization could support the 
long strike of last summer. Manifestly 
the old plan of starving out strikers can 
not avail against an organization, which, 
after 
strike aid, ended or suspended the con- 
flict with over $1,000,000 in the war chest 
There is a not obscure menace in 
well. An 
financially buttressed is in a fair condi 
tion to renew the struggle, if its mem- 
bers are so inclined. Plainly, such a fin 
ancial power has to be reckoned 
and as long as such a huge fund is in 
sight, it is idle to expect disintegration 
of the Mine-Workers’ 


expending nearly $2,000,000 in 


those 


figures, as organization thus 


with, 


Union. 


A Mount Vernon saloon which dis 
pensed the beer of the Central Federated 
Union was recently “cleaned out” by rep 
resentatives of the National Union of 
the United Brewer Workers. This same 
doubly united body has also declared a 
boycott against one of our city brewers. 
The grievance in the latter case is that 
the employer will not force his men to 


resign from the local union to which 
they already belong, and make them 
join the United Brewer Workers. The 


lot of an employer under these circum 
stances is an unhappy one. He cannot 
consult his customer's thirst or his own 
profit until some higher power has de 
cided which of two sorts of union beer 
is alone authentic and vouched for by 
organized labor. Instances like this of 
squabbling unions continue to show how 
far the labor movement still is from 
that sobriety and wisdom which it must 
attain if it is to gain public respect and 
confidence. What will become in bad 
times of organizations which, having pro- 
fessedly common aims, cannot in good 


times agree upon common action? In 
the present case it is encouraging to 
note that President Gompers of the 


American Federation of Labor has de 
.clared the boycott to be unauthorized. 


Mr. Brett, the President of the Mac- 
millan Company, protests, in a letter to 
the Evening Post, against a new ruling 
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surplus 


as 


cerned in matter t true 


ever, that the law warrants the apprai 


er in taking this step 
President Sharpless of Haverford ha 

polled the college presidents on the ib 
ject of football, and brings out a com 
plete unanimity of opinio All agre 
that the plunging mass play hould be 
abolished, and the rules changed to fa 
vor agility rather than bi 

The presidents in council diff ya 
to who is to be the one to begin. Thi 

a matter of complete indifference. There 
is nothing easier than to the foe 
bali cat. Let any president of one of th 
great universities say to the Comr ‘ 
on Rules, which is soon to meet, th i 
institution will not be allowed to engage 
in intercollegiate contests until the pr 
ent rules have been radically modified 
If President Eliot, for exampl: ou 
take this stand, the reform of the gan 
would be brought about prompt 

very slight changes would deprive foot 
ball of its present appearance of a mélée 
and restore the more open play of fifteen 
years ago. Let the Committee on Rule 
increase to ten yards the distance which 
the ball must be advanced in fou 
“downs,” and the present rt rushes 
which are uninteresting to the specta 
tor and dangerous to the player, would 
disappear. Forbid more than four men to 
play behind the line, and the present 
crushing “tandems” and “formation 
would be impossible. Thess miple 
changes would bring back bold running 
and frequent kicking—always the most 
attractive features of football, and of old 
the very reason of its existences 
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THE COLOMBIAN TREATY. 

By bringing the negotiations for the 
Panama Canal to a successful close, Sec- 
retary Hay has gained a notable advan- 
tage for the country and new laurels for 
himself. His task was in any case one 
of great delicacy. It had become doubly 
difficult because of recent intervention 
by American marines on the Isthmus in 
a way to ruffle the sensibilities of the 
Colombian Republic. Any mishandling 
of the canal negotiations might have 
put off to che Greek kalends the trans- 
fer of the French concession to us, The 
manner in which Mr, Hay has recon- 
ciled the just pride of the owners of 
the Isthmus with the necessary prepon- 
derance of ourselves as owners of the 
prospective canal, is highly honorable. 
The Hay-Herran treaty, then, stands 
not only as a model of successful busi- 
ness negotiation, but also as a striking 
instance of fair, open, magnanimous, 
and conciliatory dealing with a weaker 
Power. The result is even better than 
had been looked for, After the long dis- 
pute over the annual rental to be paid 
to Colombia for the right of way, it was 
commonly supposed that reference to 
a commission or court of arbitration 
would be necessary to determine the 
amount. Such a proceeding, however, 
was full of danger, since the inevitable 
delay would infuse new life into the 
Nicaragua project, and might put an end 
to the Panama bargain altogether. The 
temper of Congress on this subject was 
very uncertain, and although the Canal 
Commission was more and more in- 
clined to the opinion that a canal in 
Nicaragua was impracticable, the House 

‘of Representatives was strongly com 
mitted to the opposite belief. The dan- 
ger incident to an arbitration having 
been passed, there is nothing to wait for 
the Senate’s ratification of the 
agreement. 

The treaty grants an exclusive fran- 
chise for the canal for one hundred 
years, renewable at the sole and abso- 
lute option of the United States so long 
as the United States may desire, in con- 
sideration of the payment of $10,000,000 
down and an annual payment of $250,- 
000. The annual payments are to begin 
nine years after the date of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. The neutrality of the 
canal is declared to be perpetual, ac- 
cording to the terms of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Convention of 1901. This includes 
the right of all nations to use the canal 
without discrimination in tolls or other- 
wise. The right of the United States to 
land troops for the protection of the 
canal is conceded in cases where the 
Government of Colombia fails to afford 
such protection, General sovereignty 
over the zone of the canal is reserved to 
Colombia, but the United States 1s au- 
thorized to establish judicial tribunals 
in said zone, which shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction of all controversies therein 
between citizens of the United States, or 


except 





between them and citizens of any foreign 
nation other than the republic of Colont- 
bia. Provision is made also for joint 
tribunals to have criminal jurisdiction 
of offences committed within the zone, 
and in admiralty cases. The treaty seems 
to have been drawn with the utmost care 
and in the spirit of perfect fairness. It 
would be difficult to point out any fea- 
ture to which reasonable exception could 
be taken. The time for ratification ex- 
pires September 22, 1903. If the present 
session of Congress should expire before 
ratification is voted on (which ought to 
be impossible), a special session of the 
Senate would doubtless be called by the 
President to complete the transaction. 

Due acknowledgment should be made 
to the republic of Colombia for its juris- 
dictional concession, seeing that all the 
Spanish-American countries are ex- 
tremely sensitive on this subject. Ex- 
emption from local jurisdiction granted 
to citizens of Christian countries resi- 
dent in Mohammedan countries and in 
some other non-Christian lands goes 
by the name of extra-territoriality. This 
is not exactly what Colombia grants to 
us, since citizens of the United States 
residing in Colon, or anywhere in Co- 
lombia outside of the canal zone, are 
subject to the Colombian tribunals exclu- 
sively. The concession is limited strict- 
ly to the canal zone, but it is all that we 
could ask. 

We are sure that this treaty will be 
heartily welcomed by the American peo- 
pie. We believe, too, that the best pos- 
sible bargain, if not the only possible 
one, has been made to insure an inter- 
oceanic canal. It is the growing opinion 
of engineers, both official and unofficial, 
that De Lesseps was right when he 
chose the Panama route in preference to 
aji others. If the Panama line is the 
most economical, both for construction 
and for operation, we have made a great 
baigain in getting the concession and 
property of the French Company for 
$40,000,000, which cost them many times 
that amcunt, and is now worth more 
than that to us, even if much money was 
wasted under the De Lesseps manage- 
ment. We may now for the first time 
look forward to the realization of hopes 
which have been entertained for three- 
quarters of a century, that the isthmus 
will be pierced and made available for 
the ships of all nations within a com- 
putable time. The period named in the 
treaty for the beginning of work on the 
canal proper is two years, and for its 
completion twelve years, with a proviso 
for accidents and unforeseen obstacles. 


LATEST ASPEOTS OF THE 


TREATY. 

The exclusion clause added to the Cu- 
ban treaty by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations provides that “no 
sugar, the product of any other foreign 
country, shall be admitted by treaty or 
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convention into the United States, while 
this convention is in force, at a lower 
rate of duty than that provided by tke 
tariff act of the United States approv- 
ed July 24, 1897.” The clause in this 
form avoids an embarrassment which 
might arise in case Congress should 
deem it advisable, at some time during 
the next five years, to reduce or repeal 
the duty on sugar. It does not tie the 
hands of Congress and the President in 
their legislative capacity, but does un- 
dertake to tie the hands of President 
and Senate as to treaty-making. If the 
Cuban treaty goes into effect, we pledge 
ourselves not to offer as good terms to 
any other sugar-producing country dur- 
ing five years. It is conceivable that the 
Democrats may carry the next Presiden- 
tial election. It is possible that even a 
Republican President and Senate may 
find reasons for offering to Germany or 
france, in the way of reciprocity, the 
same terms that we now offer to Cuba, 
but they will not be able to do so. We 
do not marvel that Democratic Senators, 
who have heretofore favored reciprocity 
with Cuba, look with suspicion upon 
this clause, and all the more since it 
was not a part of the treaty as it came 
from the hands of the negotiators. 

There has been some debate in the 
German Reichstag lately on the Ameri- 
can interpretation of the most-favored- 
nation clause, and an understanding has 
been reached that Germany shall con- 
strue it in her dealings with us in the 
same way that we interpret it in our 
dealings with her. This, it should be 
remarked, is not a new decision on the 
part of Germany. Professor Moore of 
Columbia University has pointed out, in 
a discussion of this subject, that Ger- 
many recognized and assented to the 
American interpretation in a_ treaty 
which she made with Hawaii in 1879. 
She then agreed that special advantages 
in trade or navigation granted by one 
nation to another, in exchange for equiv- 
alent advantages, did not bring the most- 
favored-nation clause into operation as 
regards any third party. This has been 
the contention of the United States since 
1817, when John Quincy Adams, as Sec- 
retary of State, formulated it in a note 
to the French Minister at Washington. 
Any gratuitous advantage given to one 
nation must be given immediately and 
ipso facto to any other which is shel- 
tered by the favored-nation clause, and 
it can be claimed in return. But fa- 
vors granted by treaty in the way of 
bargain for favors received do not come 
within this category. 

The next question that presents itself 
is whether a country, A, acting under 
the most-favored-nation clause with B, is 
bound, when it gives special favors to C 
“for a consideration, to offer the same 
to B for a like consideration. Good 
faith would seem to require such action. 
It may happen, however, that B is not 
able to give the same favors that C has 
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offered. B may not be the producer of 
similar goods, or she may have given 
previously and without consideration 
everything she had in the way of trad- 
ing capital. That is England’s position 
now. The most-favored-nation clause, 
as now interpreted, has nothing of value 
for her, and she can recover her rights 
under it only by building a tariff wall 
of her own, and lowering it here and 
there according to the bargains she may 
be able to make with other countries. 
There is a strong suspicion that it is the 
aim of her present Colonial Secretary to 
introduce that policy. 

Germany, however, is not thus hamp- 
ered. She has not given away her trad- 
ing capital in advance. She announces 
that if the most-favored-nation clause is 
to be annulled by interpretation, so be it. 
She will admit the cereals of Russia and 
Hungary at a minimum tariff in ex- 
change for their minima on _ other 
things, and then she will extend the 
same favors to us, not by virtue of the 
most-favored-nation clause, but by way 
of bargain. That will be perfectly fair, 
and we could not complain. So we come 
together to see how we can place our- 
selves on the footing of the most-favor- 
ed-nations as an exporter of grain 
Germany. The latter would be apt to 
ask for the admission of her sugar at 
our ports at the same rate of duty as 
that of Cuban sugar in return for suit- 
able concessions to our grain or other 
exports. Here, perhaps, we run against 
a clause in our treaty with Cuba which 
binds us for five years not to make any 
concessions on sugar to Germany, no 
matter what consideration is offered in 
return. 

Germany would be justified in consid- 
ering this a violation of both the letter 
and the spirit of the most-favored-nation 
clause, since it takes from her the op- 
portunity of recovering her trade footing 
with the United States by offering equiv- 
alent advantages. The case with Great 
Britain is much the same. Her West 
Indian colonies are entitled to as good 
treatment as we give to Cuba, and, con- 
sidering how much we owe to England 
in connection with the war which set 
Cuba free from Spain, we ought not to 
shut and double-lock the door against 
Jamaica, Guiana, etc., as is proposed in 
this new clause of the Cuban treaty. It 
would be interesting to know what the 
controlling motive for this clause is. No 
tariff bill ever passes Congress without 
a private job in it, either concealed or 
open. The Cuban treaty is a tariff bill 
on a small scale. Perhaps an agreement 
has been made between the domestic and 
the Cuban sugar interests to divide the 
American market for five years to the 
exclusion of all other producers. 


to 


HERRING, LODGE, AND 
TREATY. 


The herring are those that are smug- 
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gled into Massachusetts ports from New- 
foundland; Lodge is the Massachusetts 
Senator under whose nose the smuggling 
is done; the treaty is, of course, the Hay- 
Bond treaty, which would turn the traf- 
fic in contraband herring into an hon- 
est industry. Our attention was called 
to the matter by an observation in a 
contemporary. Commenting on the state- 
ment made by a representative of the 
fish trade, that the passage of the Hay- 
Bond treaty would mean the loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of revenue, the 
Syren and Shipping remarked tartly 
that, if this were so, the loss would be 
no greater than it had been for years 
past. The saying seemed dark to us— 
nay, mathematically impossible—but we 
had sufficient confidence in our well-in- 
formed contemporary to look up the 
whole matter of the Newfoundland coast 
fisheries. The results of this investiga- 
tion show, in brief, that the winter her- 
ring entered free at Gloucester and Bos- 
ton by American “fishermen” are bought 
of the Newfoundlanders, and hence are 
subject to duty; that free entry is se 
cured by perjury; finally, that the Gov- 
ernment winks at this illicit trade. 

The methods of the herring smugglers 
may be thus succinctly set forth: Un- 
dermanned schooners ply from the New 
England ports to the coast of Newfound- 
land, There they buy herring of the 
natives at the legal rate of $1.25 a bar 
rel; these herring are by false affidavits 
represented as “the product of Ameri- 
can fisheries.” The more scrupulous 
perjurers in the trade keep an old net, 
or even a boat that floats, on the New 
foundland coast. Some even send a 
sailor to watch the Newfoundlanders 
draw the herring nets. In these vari 
ous ways they maintain the fiction that 
the fish are “taken by American ves 
sels” assisted “by men and nets hired 
in a foreign port.’ Generally, however, 
no attempt is made to keep up the pre- 
tence of a fishing industry, and the trade 
is conducted for what it is—a trade, The 
loss to our customs is conservatively 
estimated at upwards of $125,000 a year. 

How this open and organized smug- 
gling has become’an institution in the 
protectionist State of Massachusetts it 
would be interesting to inquire. It will 
surprise no one that the clause which 
puts American - caught Newfoundland 
herring on the free list, is found imbed- 
ded in the paragraph on “oils” in the 
Dingley Act (Sec. 626). But it will be 
surprising to learn that the winter-her- 
ring trade has been for years “protect- 
ed” at Washington, that the Collector of 
the Port of Boston was in 1898 virtually 
reprimanded for enforcing the law in 
the case of the herring fishermen, and 
bidden to follow the benevolent “prac 
tice of the port of Gloucester.” It may 
seem strange, too, that an easy form of 
affidavit (omitting the pregnant words 
of a previous Treasury decision—‘fish 
taken by an American vessel”) was 
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supplied by the Treasury Department 
with a view to avoiding any undue 
strain upon the consciences of the North 
Shore and fish freighters. It would be in- 
teresting to know why all the 
influence of the “banner’’ 
State has been exerted to facilitate the 


political 


protectionist 


trade in contraband herring—and we 
suggest that the question be referred to 
Senator Lodge. Not that we think he 
knows what his smuggling supporters 
have been about, but first because he has 
for years, unwittingly as we must be 
lieve, played their game for them; and, 
second, Decause he has exceptional op 
portunities for ascertaining the truth, 


being able to whiff the contraband he: 
ring from his Nahant resid: 

Will some 
from a State which has no or 
smuggling industry of {ts own, or, fal 
ing that, a Democrat, put the following 
questions to Senator Lodge: 


nee, 


not 


protectionist Senato 


“(1.) Why was a special report, ord 
ed by the Treasury in 1896, which the 
oughly exposed the fraudulent nature of the 
winter-herring trade, suppressed and no ac 
tion taken? 


““(2.) Through what influence was the 
clause ‘other articles the produc of such 
fisheries’ (i. ¢., oil fisheries) in the McKin 
ley Bill interpreted by the Treasury to 
mean herring? 

“(3.) Who brought it about that fifty 
cases begun in 1897 by the United States 
against ‘fishermen’ who had presented 
fraudulent manifests were terminated by 
an order of nolle prosequ 

“(4.) Why did the Treasury Department 
in 1898 forbid the Boston Custom-house 
to enforce United States law, substituting 
therefor ‘the long-established practice o 
the port of Gloucester’? 

“(5.) What reason had the Treasury, tin 
issuing the order of 1898, to assume that 
Congress had ‘full knowledge of the fact 
of herring smuggling? Assuming this, why 
should the Treasury have taken it for 
granted that a protectionist Congress wouid 
wink at a particular kind of smuggling 
simply because it was ‘the practice of thé 
port of Gloucester’?” 


If Senator Lodge should answer these 
questions gladly, the inquirer might b 
encouraged further to use his Senatoria! 
courtesy and to ask: 


“Should a scholar in politics and a high 
priest of protectionism let himself be used 
by a pack of hardy smugglers? 


And should 
this same hierophant of the protectionist 
idea oppose any motion to make the hon 


import trade easier, until he he 


has made t} 


dishonest import trade in his own State 
harder?” 

There are various ways in which Sen 
ator Lodge might answer these qu: 
tions. He might, for example, draw the 
red herring of evasion across the trail 
of honest inquiry. But the most eff 
tive way to answer such questions would 
be to come out strongly for the Hay 
Bond treaty, to speak for it, and work 
for it. This treaty, by removing the duty 
on Newfoundland herring, would make 


honest traders of all the herring smug 
glers in Mr. Lodge’s vicinity. It 


of the very rare instances in which vy 


is One 


tue may be imposed as by act of Con 
gress, and hould not 
neglected. the Hay: 
Bond treaty, by offering better bait and 
port facilities in Newfoundland, wili do 


the opportunity 


be Furthermors 
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much to further the real American fish- 
eries of the Banks. On the contrary, if 
Senator Lodge and his fellow protection- 
ists defeat the treaty, Newfoundland will 
undoubtedly retaliate in a way disastrous 
both to the heroic Banks fishermen and 
to their thrifty brethren of the winter- 
herring boats. In view of these facts Sen- 
ator Lodge should feel that in putting 
him between the Newfoundland herring 
and the Newfoundland treaty we have 
only put him in his proper place, and 





merely indicated his proper responsi- 
bility. 
WORKING THROUGH THE FILI- 


PINOS. 

So recently was Emilio Aguinaldo a 
contemptible revolutionist, a ridiculous 
fugitive, a man who had sold his coun- 
try for gold and prated of a liberty 
which he could not understand, that it 
is surprising to find him now gravely 
quoted in the Imperialist press as an 
authority upon things Philippine. Yet 
this is what the War Department has 
brought about by giving out his careful- 
ly prepared views upon the terrible con- 
ditions now prevailing in the archi- 
pelago, Not only Mr. Root, but the Pres- 
ident, seems to be anxious lest Congress 
adjourn without appropriating the three 
millions asked to keep the Filipinos 
trom starvation. The House has not 
yet concerned itself with the matter. In 
order to induce Congress to act, there- 
fore, Aguinaldo himself is cited to 
confirm Gov. Taft’s sad picture of the 
straits to which our Filipino wards are 
reduced. A “remarkable presentation”’ 
ig the way the Tribune describes Agui- 
naldo’s petition, yet not one whit more 
remarkable than the fact of its seeing 
the light of day by grace of the same 
War Department which, five years ago, 
had no ears for anything that Aguinal- 
do or his countrymen might say. 

We welcome this action of the War 
Department as a hopeful sign of a chang- 
ed attitude on its part towards the Fili- 
pinos. The entire country is now in a 
better frame of mind to judge them 
and their aspirations fairly. The bit- 
ter feelings engendered by a needless 
and cruel war have begun to disappear, 
and with them an endless number of 
misconceptions and misunderstandings. 
There is an apparently growing desire 
to work through the Filipinos them- 
selves in our efforts to restore the isl- 
ands to the state of prosperity in which 
we found them in 1898. The War De. 
partment could, of course, never have 
intended to lend its sanction to Aguinal 
do’s intricate scheme for the relief of the 
suffering islanders. Even were it in 
sympathy with his particular plan, it 
would not venture to ask so much of 
this Congress as a careful and scientific 
consideration of the whole insular sit- 
uation. It is rather, we take it, a de- 
sire to let Congressmen look at the prob- 
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lem through a Filipino’s eyes that has 
moved Mr. Root to publish Aguinaldo’s 
statement. Such a step would not have 
been thought of even two years ago. The 
growing tolerance elsewhere was well 
illustrated the other evening by Sena- 
tor Dolliver’s remark at a dinner in this 
city, that “the best thing that we had 
ever got out of the Philippines was the 
fact that we were getting out.” Surely 
this utterance of a Republican Senat6r 
would have been high treason in 1900. 

It is very likely that a perusal of the 
Philippine Commission’s annual report 
had something to do with the War De- 
partment’s action. In his summary of 
the situation as it presented itself on 
November 1, Gov. Taft bears strong 
testimony to the Filipinos who have 
been given high office. ‘The native 
governors, on the whole,” he says, “have 
proven to be quite satisfactory. They 
take great pride in their provinces, and, 
with the exception of two or three who 
seem to be listless and fearful of mak- 
ing enemies, they are exerting all their 
influence, which is very great among the 
people, to foster industry and law-abid- 
ing habits.’’ Gov. Taft believes that it 
will not be necessary to remove more 
than two or three. Surely, a people of 
which this can be said within a year af- 
ter the cessation of a devastating war, 
may claim to be well along the road to 
self-government. Indeed, Gov. Taft’s 
praise recalls the very complimentary 
things said about the Filipino Congress 
by John Barrett and other American ob- 
servers in the summer and fall of 1898. 

The work of Filipino officials is prais- 
ed in other parts of the Philippine re- 
port. Of Col. Tecson, recently an insur- 
gent leader and now Governor of Bula- 
can, it is said that he has organized and 
led a volunteer force so effectively that 
his province bids fair to be freer from 
lawlessness than ever before in its his- 
tory. For the police of Manila it was 
found advisable to enlist many promi- 
nent insurgent leaders. It is reported 
now that the present efficiency of the 
native police is very largely due to the 
work of these men, against whose ap- 
pointment there was at first a great out- 
ery from the American press in Manila. 
As far as the provincial governments 
are concerned, it would appear that Gov- 
ernor Taft has been eminently justified 
in putting responsibility upon Filipinos 
as fast as possible. 

In a recent paper read before the Brit- 
ish Colonial Institute, Mr. Hugh Clifford 
called attention to the very great suc- 
cess achieved by the British administra- 
tors in the Malay Peninsula. Here a 
few officers have acquired the confidence 
of the Sultans, induced them to main- 
tain order, prevailed upon them to use 
civilized methods of taxation, ended vio- 
lence and interstate wars, and generally 
improved conditions, always by working 
through the natives and not, as in In- 
dia, by means of a large body of Eng- 





lish officials. As the Spectator has 
pointed out, this Malayan plan, which it 
properly calls the indirect method of 
governing a subject people, has many 
advantages. The state careers are left 
open to the natives; the governing class, 
as well as the toilers, is improved, 
and there is no dead level produced by 
the presence of a class of foreign office- 
holders. Furthermore, nothing charac- 
teristic of the native race is crushed out. 
This is the only proper way for the Unit- 
ed States to do its work of rebuilding in 
the Philippines, with this distinction, 
that it should always keep before itself 
a higher ideal than England has set her- 
self in Malaya or anywhere else—retire- 
ment from the archipelago within a very 
short time. If the War Department and 
Governor Taft are beginning to plan for 
the Filipinos along lines like these, 
their future is one of great promise, de- 
spite their present grievous plight. 


THE NATION VS. INDIANOLA. 


Last Saturday’s debate in the Senate 
served to clear up the point really at is- 
sue in the case of the closed post-office 
at Indianola, Miss. It is only inciden- 
tally a question of the civil rights of the 
negro. Color prejudice and race exclu- 
sions enter into the matter merely by a 
side door, ‘The challenge which the Presi- 
dent took up was an unmistakable chal- 
lenge of the national supremacy. What 
he had to answer was the question, so 
sharply put to him, whether he would 
allow an irresponsible mass-meeting in 
a small town to dictate to the general 
Government what Federal appointees, or 
what class of them, should be allowed 
to fill Federal offices. Mr. Roosevelt 
met this covert attempt at nullification, 
just as President Cleveland met Debs’s 
in 1894 and Lincoln met South Caro- 
lina’s in 1861, with the round assertion 
that the discharge of Federal functions 
depends, in no part of this Union, upon 
the whim or consent of a locality. 

Senator Spooner, speaking for the Ad- 
ministration, left not a vestige of the 
case that had laboriously been built up 
by the opponents of the President’s ac- 
tion in the premises. They have said 
that, with fanatic zeal, or with selfish 
political motives, he has been trying to 
force upon a respectable and law-abid- 
ing community a postmistress who is 
personally offensive. Nothing of the 
kind. He has simply refused to be a 
party to forcing her out of a national 
office by local intimidation. It has been 
said that his uncompromising attitude 
has imperilled the growing good feeling 
between North and South, and seriously 
embarrassed those who are laboring for 
the negro’s real good. But to none of 
those things did the President look. He 
saw only the national sovereignty im- 
pugned, He saw the Constitutional ap- 
pointing power usurped, or attempted 
to be usurped, by a body known to no 
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law, State or National; and he did 
but his sworn duty in taking the posi- 
tion that a Federal commission must be 
respected in every part of this coun- 
try, whether the inhabitants of any par 
ticular locality are pleased or displeased. 


The essential facts in the Indianola 
case were put in the Senate debate be- 
yond dispute. Senator McLaurin’s ver- 
sion of them did not differ materially 
from Senator Spooner’s, It is agreed on 
all hands that the postmistress, Mrs. 
Cox, is an estimable woman personally. 
She and her husband are. well-to-do, 
owning $10,000 or $15,000 worth of prop- 
erty. She has the respect of the entire 
community. That is admitted by all. So 
is it that her conduct of the post-office 
has been satisfactory. There are abso 
lutely no charges of any kind against 
her. Buta public meeting in Indianola 
determined that she must be no longer 
postmistress, and called upon her to re- 
sign by a day fixed. Mrs. Cox promised 
to resign, and did, in fact, soon forward 
her resignation to Washington; but the 
President, being fully advised of the 
facts, and perfectly aware that her ac- 
tion was taken under duress, refused, 
and still refuses, to accept her forced 
resignation. Now this woman happens 
to be colored. But if she were white o1 
yellow or red, Mr. Roosevelt’s duty 
would remain as clear and imperative 
He cannot, with due regard to the na 
tional dignity or to the Constitution 
which he has taken an oath to maintain 
and defend,2zilow the Federal appointing 
power to be transferred from President 
and Senate to a public meeting in a 
Mississippi town. 


Senator McLaurin darkened counsel by 
many words without wisdom in regard 
to the right of petition, and the guaran- 
tees surrounding peaceable assemblies 
met to seek redress of grievances. But, 
granting the grievance—which, in this 
case, is, confessedly, merely that of a 
dark skin—to whom was the petition 
addressed? To any ruler, State or Na 
tional? To any legislative body what 
ever? No, but to the postmistress her- 
self. And the particular significance of 
the “petition” sent to her may best be 
measured by a resolution introduced at 
the same public meeting and voted for 
by a large minority, calling upon a cer 
tain Dr. Dudley to leave the town. He 
was a colored physician who was build 
ing up a considerable practice among 
his own people in Indianola. This was 
an offence in the eyes of those Southern 
ers who would shut the door of the 
learned professions to a negro (after 
boasting that they want to “educate” 
him) as rigorously as they would pub- 
lic office. At any rate, the hint was 
enough for Dr. Dudley, and he promptly 
fled. He knew what was implied in the 
“petition” addressed to him. It was a 
thinly veiled threat of ugly conse 
quences to follow if he did not comply. 
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it was precisely the same in Mrs. Cox's 
case, and she as clearly resigned under 
threats as did the colored doctor escape 
for his life. Such outrages upon the pri- 
vate citizen the Government at Wash 
ington cannot directly prevent; but if it 
did not prevent them against its own 
officers, it would deserve the contempt 
of all mankind. Once let the principle 
be established that local prejudice may 
rightly take upon itself forcibly to va 
cate a national office, and there is an end 
of Federal supremacy. 

President Roosevelt has chosen an im- 
pregnable It cannot be car 
ried, and he will not retreat from it. In 
dianola cannot be allowed to dictate to 
the United States. This is the simple 
yet broad issue. “Concede our right to 
name our postmaster,” says the mass 
meeting in Indianola, “or we will not go 
to the post-office.” “Very well,” replies 
the President of the whole country, “un 
til you submit yourselves to the lawful 
Federal authority, your post-office will 
remain closed.” That is the whole case. 
It is not a negro in office, but the na 
tional supremacy, that is in question 
And surely, the nation with a big N is 
as properly asserted in its own territory 
as it is in international diplomacy or 


position. 


throughout the islands of the distant 
seas. But that is all that President 
Roosevelt has done. He has simply 


placed the broad shield of national sover- 
eignty over a member of the Federal 
rovernment. The fact that she is a wo 
man, and black, adds to the pathos of 
the situation, and heightens the chival 
rous aspect of the President’s act; but 
the act itself was compelled by the high 
est considerations of legal and Con 
stitutional right, from which there can 
be no dissent which does not strike at 
the heart of the nation’s true grandeur 


TAXATION OF MORTGAGES. 
In his annual message, Gov. La Fol 


lette of Wisconsin makes a long argu 
ment in favor of mortgage taxation, and 
presents nearly all that can be said for 
that tax. It is an advantage to have all 
the arguments thus grouped. The ad- 
vocates of mortgage taxation in this 
State usually do not care to debate the 
question. “We know you are right in 
theory,” they declare, when exemption 
of mortgages is urged upon them, “but 
our constituents not understand it, 
and if exempted mortgages they 
would think we were favoring the rich. 
We appreciate the truth of all you say, 
Lut we should not dare to go home and 
face those who sent us here, if we vot 
ed for exemption.” Gov. Odell, in advo 
cating a tax of four-tenths of one per 
cent, on mortgages, takes an equally in 
consistent position. A year ago, he de 
clared himself in favor of exempting 
mortgages. He now endeavors to pre 
serve a formal adherence that 
trine, while recommending a violation of 


do 
we 


to doc 
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it. Naturally, no great progress is to be 
made that La Follette, 
however, is evidently sincere in his ad 


in way Gov. 
vocacy of the tax, and he does not lack 


ability to present the subject as he see 
it. 

His first point is that mortgages ought 
to be taxed because, if they are not, capl- 
tal will invest in them and thus escape 
taxation “That accumulations 


wealth may be invested in interest-bear 


? 
OL 


vast 
ing securities, insuring large incomes to 
the holders of 
the expense of maintaining streets, and 


who throw their share 


schools, and public institutions, and all 


the burdens of State 
government upon the owners of factories 
and shops, and and 


he says, “violates 


municipal and 


stores farms, and 


homes,” every prinel 
ple of equal rights and equal responsi 
bilities 


citizen.” 


guaranteed to each American 
In order to bring the mortgage 
that it could 


sessed, he would have it taxed 


to the surface, so be as 
as an in 
terest in realty, with the provision that 
if the tax levied is not paid by the own- 


er of the mortgage, it may be paid by the 


owner of the mortgaged property, and 
deducted from the amount of the mort 
gage debt To avoid the evil of double 


taxation, he would provide that the own 
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an agreement for the payment of the tax 
by the mortgageor; he would surely pay 
it in one form or another. The inability 
of a law to stand between the borrower 
and the lender is exhibited every day. 
It was brought out here in court, a year 
or two ago, that a certain borrower of 
$30 had paid in the course of time $300 in 
interest to the lender, and still owed the 
original $30. Yet there are usury laws 
upon the statute-books. 

The interest rate on mortgages in this 
city is 4 or 4% per cent. It is generally 
agreed that, but for the fact that mort- 
gages may now be taxed as personal 
property if the assessor is able to find 
them, the rate would be at least half of 
one per cent. lower. Yet the legal rate 
of interest in this State is 6 per cent. It 
is obvious that a reduction of the legal 
rate, say, to 5 per cent., the lowest 
which has ever been seriously proposed 
in this State, would have no effect what- 
ever on our mortgage-interest rate here. 
Besides, if the rate of interest could be 
arbitrarily lowered and the tax on mort- 
gages then imposed, the result would be, 
not a large revenue and the collection of 
a tax on “‘vast accumulations of wealth,” 
but instead, a withdrawal of money from 
the mortgage market, to the immediate 
distress of the borrower. Something of 
this sort, as is well known, is going on 
here under our present laws. Trustees 
and other persons who must make public 
report of their investments, do not place 
their money in mortgages, for the very 
reason that, if they do, the personalty 
tax will be applied. If this menace were 
taken away, vast sums would enter the 
mortgage market, to the certain advan- 
tage of the borrower. 

The fact is, the mortgage tax is in 
its very nature a tax which must ulti- 
mately be paid by the property on which 
the mortgage is secured. It does not 
make any difference how many times 
the circumference of the circle is tra- 
versed, it is still the same circle. The 
machinery which Gov. La Follette pro- 
poses would greatly embarrass the bor- 
rower, and would render mortgages ex- 
tremely unpopular with investors; but 
the property would still pay the tax. It 
is possible that, by deducting the amount 
of the mortgage from the valuation, and 
then taxing the property on its reduced 
valuation, and also the mortgage, the 
burden on a given piece of realty might 
be divided; but, nevertheless, it would 
all come back on the land, through an 
increase of the interest rate. This would 
be the result, despite all the legislative 
twisting and turning which Gov. La Fol- 
lette or anybody else could devise. A 
successful, equitable tax must be simple, 
direct, and capable of uniform collection. 
The mortgage tax has none of these 
qualities. Such mortgage taxation as we 
have in this State results in flagrant in- 
justice and but little revenue. The soon- 
er it is wholly done away with the bet- 
ter. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN A BIG UNIVERSITY. 
II, 
January, 1903. 

The educational problems were not the 
only ones that Agatha found herself study- 
ing. Those that concerned themselves with 
the life of the students on its social side 
were even more engrossing. Fraternity 
life, for instance; a woman could spend 
half of her life thinking about fraternities. 
It was the girls’ fraternities and their 
workings that especially interested her. 
The evils of these seemed so great that it 
was only by holding the alternatives con- 
stantly in mind that she could keep from 
pulling them down. The only alternatives 
that suggested themselves to her were 
girls’ dormitories and the ordinary board- 
ing-house. To the former she objected as 
an attribute of the boarding-school, neces- 
sarily involving rules and a modification of 
the liberty of the individual—a step back- 
wards, as it were. The evils of a co-edu- 
cational boarding-house were too obvious 
to need defining. Fraternities were, in 
their initial idea, superior to either of 
these institutions, and the tendencies 
she objected to were not incapable of re- 
form. 

In the first place, she groaned in spirit 
over the waste of time and energy for 
which false ideas of social duties were re- 
sponsible. None of the fraternities had 
any independence, but played follow-the- 
leader in stupid fashion. If the Beta Gam- 
mas or the Upsilon Alphas entertained a 
visiting celebrity, the lota Sigmas did the 
same. Agatha often heard the girls in 
the fraternity she knew best lamenting 
the necessity of so much entertaining, but 
they had not strength of mind enough to 
accept her suggestion that the necessity 
was a delusion, the result of an inability 
to think for themselves. Their crowning 
argument was that they had been invited 
to more parties than they had given. Con- 
sequently, for at least two days, study was 
entirely suspended. The vast majority of 
girls were poor, and the fraternities were 
run on the most economical lines, with in- 
sufficient service and table linen, and a 
careful scrutiny of every penny. 

The day of the reception the girls spent 
running about to their friends, borrowing 
glass, china, silver, linen, screens, lamps, 
tables, chairs, rugs, portiéres and other 
articles. They searched the gardens and 
woods for decorations, which they put up 
themselves. They arranged the _ tables, 
made lemonade, and supplemented the 
cheap caterer-supplied supper in every 
possible way. They canvassed the porches 
and hung Japanese lanterns everywhere. 
They altered, laundered or even made the 
gowns they were to wear. By the time the 
guests arrived they were tired out. After 
a few hours‘ sleep they woke the next 
morning to a topsy-turvy house .and a 
whole day’s work in the superficial put- 
ting of things in order. The borrowed 
articles were returned. The hasty, insuf- 
ficient washing of the one Chinese servant 
had to be supplemented by a more thor- 
ough one before the glass, silver or china 
could be returned. The worst of the lit- 
ter was cleared away, but the dust and 
dirt had to wait for Ah Lee’s leisure. 

O the stupidity, the silliness of it all! 
Nobody believed in fun for young people 
more than Agatha; but was this the way 





to get it? Was the enjoyment of a big 
reception in any way adequate to the work 
involved? And on what basis did the fan- 
cied obligation to give it rest? The girls 
took themselves and their social duties too 
seriously. A girl in college has no social 
duties, even if she does live in a fraternity. 
If receptions happened once a year or even 
once a term, it would be possible to forgive 
the waste of time involved; but Agatha 
knew one fraternity in which they gave 
three entertainments of various kinds in 
a single week. One girl spent a whole day 
making dinner cards for a dinner they gave. 
At first, Agatha was filled so full of 
righteous indignation that she would go out 
of her way to avoid meeting the various 
members; but soon she found herself pity- 
ing their ignorant waste of opportunities 
and misjudgment of values. And yet she 
grew indignant again at times, especially 
when a certain fraternity gave parties, 
knowing as she did that the girls had no 
fire, even on the coldest days, but studied 
huddled up in wraps. In the name of the 
whole university, she resented the gowns 
that had taken three or four days to make. 
A poor girl in college has no right to spend 
time, strength, and money in such ways. It 
is a sin against the university, it is a sin 
against every taxpayer in the State, it isa 
sin against her instructors and her class- 
mates; it is, above all, a sin against her- 
self. 

Besides her moral sense, Agatha’s taste 
was offended by their parties. They were 
not genuine; they were cheap imitations of 
more expensive entertainments. The guests 
were offered watery lemonade, dry sand- 
wiches, milky ice cream, doctored coffee, 
and salad made of inferior materials. In 
her delicate, kindly way, Agatha tried once 
to suggest to the girls that they should 
give to their guests only perfect coffee and 
perfect sandwiches of various kinds. But 
no; the Beta Gammas and the Upsilon 
Alphas always had salad and ice cream 
at their parties. If she could only have 
made them see how greatly first-class cal- 
ico was to be preferred to cheap satin! 

This imitating of the standards of people 
whose means and opportunities were above 
their reach was to Agatha one of the great- 
est evils in fraternity life. The standards 
they set up were not the standards of the 
girls’ own homes; they were not the stan- 
dards of simple Western life.. There was 
the matter of chaperoning. The chaperon 
of one of the fraternities told Agatha that 
when young men were calling, she sat 
either in the room or in the next room. 
This was an innovation that Agatha hated 
to see, though, on thinking the matter 
over, she had to acknowledge that it was 
expedient. The girls in co-educational uni- 
versities, and especially the girls in fra- 
ternities, are so open to criticism that it 
is well to make sure that there is as little 
to criticise as possible. Agatha regretted 
this necessity so greatly that she laid it up 
against fraternity life. Each of these girls 
would go home with the chaperon fad, 
which is the exaggeration of the chaperon 
need, in her head; she would instil it into 
her younger sisters, into her own children, 
thus doing her part towards diminishing 
the glorious freedom of the American girl— 
a freedom so little abused as to be the mar- 
vel of the rest of the world. The freedom 
of the American girl is a principle as vi- 
tal to the social life of the nation as the 
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Monroe Doctrine is to its political life. 

Again it was to the doing away with 
the accredited schools that Agatha looked 
for the necessary reforms in fraternity 
life. This would lead to a smaller propor- 
tion of purely frivolous girls. They would 
be of a higher order of mind, and, conse- 
quently, more capable of thinking for them- 
selves. Perhaps then there would be 
enough strength of mind gathered into one 
fraternity to start a crusade against the 
abuses of fraternity life. They would de- 
cree no parties that involved great prepa- 
rations or pretence of any kind; no ex- 
penditure that was out of keeping with 
their daily living; nothing that was not 
simple and informal. They would decide, 
too, that their time was too valuable to be 
spent in dressing in their best clothes and 
making calls with card cases in their 
hands; they would receive the canon that 
the duties of a girl to society do not begin 
until after she leaves college. They would 
establish the law that their house was to be 
kept quiet except at certain times; that 
each member was to respect the work of 
the others, 

The problems that concerned themselves 
with athletics troubled Agatha little. It 
was quickly obvious to her, as to any 
thinking person, that the benefits of ath- 
letics were so great that even the abuses 
of it were to be cheerfully borne. The con- 
sequent improvement in the health of the 
students was the least of these. No in- 
dividual sacrifices, even where they con- 
cerned themselves with life and death, were 
too costly for a pursuit that had made ab- 
stemiousness a manly virtue and had set 
the fashion of temperance for a whole gen- 
eration. No other power had ever succeed- 
ed in propping up weakness of will or in 
making the saying of no an easy thing. 
Agatha’s father and uncles had gone to 
college in the old days when drinking, play- 
ing pranks, and making love were the only 
amusements of collegians, when superfiu- 
ous spirits had to be worked off in such 
ways as conducting donkeys to the top of 
steeples; and from their stories she could 
realize what athletics had done for the 
moral tone of the college world. In all her 
life at Westerley, she never but once saw 
a student drunk. 

The much agitated subject ofco-education 
was naturally a great deal in Agatha’s 
mind. Theoretically, she approved of it as 
a characteristic American institution. It 
was on a line with development in accord- 
ance with such American traditions as were 
factors in the evolution of that interesting 
and significant product, the American gir). 
That she never found herself in absolute 
sympathy with it in fact was, she decided, 
because of other modifying forces in the 
university that had practically no connec- 
tion with co-education. What seemed to 
the superficial observer the evils of co- 
education were actually due to other 
causes—to the fact that the university wag 
the culmination of the public-school sys- 
tem, to the class from which so many of the 
students come. The objectionable free- 
dom of manner of many of the boys and 
girls was not due to their attending the 
same lectures and studying side by side in 
the library. Those boys and girls would 
have the same manners under any condi- 
tions. Co-education could never be fairly 
tested unless boys and girls from the 
classes that went to Harvard and Bryn 








Mawr were sent to college together. We 
had no right to compare the boys and girls 
that went to a free university with the 
boys and girls that went to expensive col- 
leges, and then lay the deficiencies at the 
door of co-education. The advantages of 
the one class had, generally speaking, been 
vastly superior to those of the other. And 
so, when Agatha saw, as she frequently did, 
relations to be criticised between the boys 
and girls, she always tried to imagine the 
individual in his or her native environ- 
ment, with the result of confirming her 
in the opinion that co-education is the 
scapegoat for much that it does not de- 
serve. 


Her strongest objection was based on the 
remembrance of her own feelings, knowing 
as she did that the boys would have been 
much more interesting to her than her 
books; but on the other hand, she always 
found herself remembering absorbing de- 
votions of her own to various girls in her 
college days, as well as the numerous love 
affairs of her friends with the college men 
whom they met in the vacations. It is a 
necessity of that age to adore somebody. 
A certain amount of time and attention 
would go in dreaming under any circum- 
stances, and no woman of insight would 
wish to curtail this, with the realization 
upon her of the limitations of the man or 
woman who has never been in love. What 
astonished Agatha, however, was not the 
extent to which they fell in love, but the 
apparent ease with which they seemed to 
keep out of it. She knew numbers of stu- 
dents, both boys and girls, who were ap- 
parently heart whole. If they had secret 
divinities, there were no signs of worship. 
She marvelled at this, remembering the 
days when, for stress of feeling, she could 
neither eat nor sleep. 

The stock argument that co-education 
takes the bloom off a girl, that it ‘‘com- 
monizes” her in the eyes of men by de- 
stroying the mystery, was always offensive 


to Agatha, as coming from an unenlighten- 


ed point of view. If a woman is to be loved 
and admired in proportion as she is not 
known, what chance has she for happiness 
in married life when all mystery is made 
manifest? Such a theory implies that the 
mutual relations of men and women are 
to be intermittent, vague, shadowy. The 
only safe foundation for happiness in mar- 
riage is actual knowledge, and the rever- 


‘ence that rests merely on a delusion is bet- 


ter done away with. If a woman has not 
that in her that demands reverence, no 
doubt the deficiency will be discovered in 
the daily intercourse of the classroom. If 
the mystery is merely a trick, not an ema- 
nation of depth of character, it will surely 
be exposed. Four years of classroom life 
give a man a chance to learn to know 
women such as he seldom gets. Agatha’s 
experience led her to conclude that the 
question of sex had little influence in the 
classroom, however much it might have 
outside. The boys and girls did not seem 
to meet there as boys and girls, merely as 
students. Her observation was confirmed 
by that of other people, though theirs 
sometimes implied a criticism: co-educa- 
tion would lessen the mutual interest of 
men and women. This objection was sim- 
ply funny to Agatha, and set her wondering 
about the internal mechanism of the peo- 
ple who made it. Was there really any 
manner of device in heaven or earth that 





would lessen the all-absorbing mutual! in 
terest of men and women? 

At all events, in State universities, 
education, as well as size, is a necessity, 
owing to the excessive cost of equipment to 
meet modern The question be 
fore us now is not whether separate edu 
cation or smaller institutions are prefer- 
able, but what is the best manner of modi- 
fying or overcoming the evils due to diver- 
sity and size. 

ELIZABETH KNIGHT TOMPKINS 
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A WINTER EXHIBITION OF LANDSCAPE 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
LONDON, January 5, 1903 
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their winter exhibition. Ons 
difficulty that occurred to them was to rely 
less upon the splendor of individual pi 
tures than upon the characteristic reprs 
sentation of some one painter, 
period; and indeed 
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fully carried out, would be more useful 
to the student. But they have played with 
the idea, instead of realizing it seriously 
and completely as a body of their influenc: 
and wealth could and should. One winter 
they showed incidentally a few pie 

tures by the Barbizon men; another, 
the work of Fred Walker, Mason, Ce 

cil Lawson-—would-be English Romanti 

cists. Last year they got together a 


superb collection of Claudes, the true foun 
dation of the English school; and the re- 
sult is that now, when they undertake to 
make English 
landscape, it is impossible to do more than 
borrow indiscriminately from different col- 
lectors and galleries, and hang without any 
attempt at order a few fine 
the great English masters of landscape 

It may be said that if they have done this 
they have done a great deal, and that on 
masterpiece counts for more than the most 
perfect historical sequence and intelligent 
hanging. and, indeed, the 
the Wilsons and Turners, 
Cotmans, and Cromes in the first two room 


a special representation of 


examples of 


True, glory o 


the Constables, 


would silence criticism forever if the ex- 
hibition began and ended with them. But 
unfortunately, its organizers have gone fur 
ther and aimed at historical sequence. They 


have endeavored to suggest the foreign in- 
spiration of the English landscape that be 
gan, in full perfection, with Wilson; 
have endeavored also to follow the fortunes 
of English landscape down to the present 
day. Claude, having figured so 
year ago, could not appear again so 
without an effect of repetition, and, as a 
no one better was forthcoming 
together 
portraits, 


they 


largely a 


400%) 


substitute, 
than Cuyp, to whose landscapes, 
with a slight sprinkling of his 
an entire room is devoted. 

Few of the Dutch painters are so tediotis 
as Cuyp. Occasionally, in Amsterdam and 
at The Hague, one chances upon a picture 
by him that seems, in its straightforward 
and honest study of light, to justify his 
reputation. But it must be confessed that 
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the average Cuyp is, on the face of it, no- 
thing better than a pot-boiler, and the re- 
sult of seeing so many ‘together is disas- 
trous. One leaves the gallery more firm- 
ly convinced than ever that his famous 
golden light, his sky—above all, his clouds 
—are as much studio properties as his cat- 
tle and cowherds and cavaliers. Besides, if 
he influenced any one, it was not Wilson 
and the succeeding masters, but the Eng- 
lish painters who are best forgotten. Some 
of his “cattle pieces’ look like glorified 
editions of Sydney Cooper, the painter 
whose great old age made him the popular 
hero of recent summer Academies, though, 
now he is dead, he is not thought worthy 
a place in a winter exhibition of land- 
scape. But when it comes to the moderns 
who are represented, and upon whom two 
rooms are wasted, the result is a still worse 
disaster. 

Only four are included, Brett, Henry 
Moore, Vicat Cole, and Ridley Corbet, and 
the reason for their inclusion is no sym- 
pathy of aims, absolutely no relation to 
the great masters of the early half of the 
nineteenth century, but merely the fact 
that they all happen to have died within 
recent years, Nor are the steps leading to 
the degeneracy for which they stand in 
any way explained in the absence of the 
men whose works would be so many links 
in the long chain connecting Wilson with 
the painters of to-day. How, from Con- 
stable, there was ever evolved Vicat Cole, 
for example, would be hard to understand 
were it not for a big landscape by Linnell, 
who came so near being a good painter that 
one is the more conscious how lamenta- 
bly he fell short of it. But his “Storm in 
Harvest,” a large and ambitious work, is 
here, and it explains much. In the distance 
is a wide, undulating plain under the shadow 
of the storm, well generalized, with a truth 
and dignity that suggest careful study of 
Constable; in the foreground is a corn-fleld 
(with figures), which, in all its common- 
place detail, would not be unworthy of 
Vicat Cole. Perhaps it is really because 
this picture does explain so much that it is 
banished to the last room of all opened, 
apparently to no better end than to pro- 
vide a lodging for the odds and ends that 
had to be crowded in somehow, out of 
compliment to the collectors who lent them. 

These, then, are the faults of the ex- 
hibition: failure in the attempted histori- 
cal sequence and arrangement, and a pre- 
ponderance of the work of second and third- 
rate men that might more profitably have 
been omitted. The great merit is in the 
beauty of the paintings by the little group 
of masters. Wilson, undeniably, was the 
follower, the student of Claude, but he was 
the inspired student, and his canvases could 
well stand the test of comparison to which 
Turner, though less qualified, exposed his 
own on the walls of the National Gallery. 
Wilson, like Claude, always sought and 
found in nature a certain convention—the 
convention we now call classical. But it 
never blinded his eyes to natural beauty, 
while it taught him the value of express- 
ing this beauty in rhythmical lines and 
well-balanced masses. And he too helped 
to ‘‘set the sun” in the heavens. The most 
characteristic of his landscapes now shown 
is his ‘Apollo and the Seasons,” the figures 
merely the detail that Claude had already 
made them, that Corot was to make them 
later, in a perfect landscape where the lake 








and its tranquil shores, the hills and inevi- 
table temple, are filled with a glory of light 
that the experiments, based on chemical 
truths, of the scientific painter have as yet 
failed to rival. But Wilson’s convention 
did not mean sacrifice of all character. He 
could adapt it to his subject so that when, 
as in ‘‘Woburn Abbey,’’ he left the Italy 
he loved or the land that existed only in 
his imagination, for a purely English scene, 
he could still weave his lines into perfect 
rhythm, make trees and hills part of a well- 
ordered design, and yet be absolutely true 
in the English quality of light and atmos- 
phere, the English character of tree forms, 
wooded slopes, and architecture. 

If Turner in his later work was more 
daringly original, never in his excursions 
into heretofore untouched problems of light 
was he at once so accomplished and so 
really splendid as in the landscapes and 
marines painted when the conventions in- 
herited from Claude and Wilson kept him 
within bounds. His masterpieces at the 
Academy now are his “Harlech,” first ex- 
hibited in 1799, complete in itself and free 
from the detail of later pictures that may 
have meant much to Ruskin but mean 
nothing in his compositions, serene with the 
serenity never yet achieved by mere ex- 
periment, however clever; and his dramatic 
“Boats carrying out Anchors and Cables to 
Dutch Men-of-War in 1665,” dating back to 
1804, with the wonderful movement of the 
water, the action of the boat emerging 
from the very trough of the sea, and the 
tragedy of nature under the heavy, purple- 
black canopy of the storm-cloud. It is be- 
fore pictures like these that one takes off 
the hat to the master, rather than before 
the ‘‘Modern Italy,” into which he strove 


to paint an entire country on a single can-- 


vas, or “The Approach to Venice,” which, 
brilliant as it may once have been, has 
suffered the fate of so many of his pictures, 
and is now probably but a pale phantom of 
itself. 

A number of Constables are shown, most 
of them too well known to call for descrip- 
tion. But, no doubt by chance, the two 
that have become the most familiar through 
frequent repetition or reproduction have 
been hung just where they best help to 
emphasize the weakness and strength of 
the painter. I have always thought ‘‘The 
Rainbow,” more often called “Salisbury 
Cathedral,” the most unsatisfactory of all 
the large Constables—its foreground over- 
loaded with the detail of the water and the 
reeded banks, the horse and cart dragged 
through the stream, the odd figures—while 
the picture itself, when you finally get be- 
yond the foreground to the cathedral and 
its surroundings, is involved in composi- 
tion and disturbed by the glittering dots 
which were Constable’s means for obtain- 
ing desired effects of light. The canvas 
now is close to Wilson’s tranquil ‘Apollo 
and the Seasons,” and to contrast the 
two landscapes is to realize only what was 
lost when Constable abandoned convention 
for a more exact rendering of nature. But 
then, on the other hand, the most satisfac- 
tory of the large Constables is the ‘“‘Ded- 
ham Lock, or the Leaping Horse,”’ and it 
hangs next to Gainsborough’s ‘Fallen 
Tree.’ There are other Gainsboroughs, 
but I have said nothing of them, for not 
one quite accounts for his own preference 
for his landscapes, though I have seen, else- 
where, several that do. As for ‘The Fall- 





en Tree,”’ it seems in its present place for 
no better reason than to show what was 
gained when Constable, throwing over all 
the old stock-in-trade of the studio—brown 
tree, ruins, withered branches, and the 
rest—went straight to nature, where, some- 
times, he found a _ beautiful composition 
ready-made as at Dedham Lock. Gains- 
borough’s canvas is but a flat, not paftic- 
ularly lovely pattern, compared with this 
fine, open countryside, bathed in light, en- 
veloped in air, where the wind blows the 
clouds and masses of foliage into long, 
beautiful flowing lines, and the figures are 
in their appointed place, not because tra- 
dition required them just there, but be- 
cause Constable thus saw horse and boy 
taking the spirited leap, of which he has 
caught the action and the feeling so mar- 
vellously. And, full of incident as the can- 
vas is, the relation of the different pas- 
sages is so right, the ‘“‘sparkle with repose”’ 
at which Constable aimed is given so per- 
fectly, that the picture both sanctions his 
ambition as a ‘natural painter,’’ and pre- 
serves the harmonious tone and noble se- 
renity of Wilson’s convention. Constable 
did not often, in his large landscapes, 
reach this high point of achievement. Di- 
rectly opposite is his ‘‘Opening of Water- 
loo Bridge,’’ with its restless, overcrowded 
foreground, and utter failure to render or 
suggest the majesty of St. Paul’s towering 
over all London in the distance—a picture 
that goes far to confirm one in a growing 
doubt as to whether Delacroix and the 
other Frenchmen did not overestimate the 
genius of Constable. It is really in his 
smaller sketches and studies—and a few 
are here—that he more nearly realized his 
own high conceptions of the ends and aims 
of landscape. 

What the French Romanticists did was to 
demonstrate the value of generalization, of 
concentration, of unity in a landscape. The 
English painters, even the greatest, were 
apt to try to put too much into one can- 
ves—far more than one canvas can possibly 
hold—and this despite Crome’s enlightened 
doctrine of the necessity of ‘seeing the 
whole picture at a glance.’’ It is the de- 
fect in Cotman’s big ‘St. Malo,’”’ which con- 
sists of three distinct compositions—the 
town to the left, the sea to the right, the 
group of fishing-boats (the ingenious con- 
necting link) in the centre. The eye wan- 
ders from one to the other without ever 
receiving any impression of a pictorial 
whole. And yet there were times whea 
Cotman, disdaining to make any concession 
to methods in vogue, did not allow himself 
to stray from one fine central motive, and 
then he created the masterpiece; for in- 
stance, the noble ‘Homeward Bound,” 
where the ship that sails toward you from 
out of the sunset fills the canvas. And 
what a sunset! Turner, in his sensational 
skies, sometimes amazes you so by the 
means that you lose sight of the effect th-y 
were to produce. But Cotman lets you 
see nothing, feel nothing, but the glory of 
the sombre golden light tinged with flame, 
out of which his splendid ship comes sail- 
ing, laden with romance. This picture is 
an exception, however. Cotman ws far 
oftener bewildered by light and color, and 
his ‘‘Heath Scene,”’ though well composed, 
is too hot to be pleasant. 

Crome, here certainly, seems more mat- 
ter-of-fact by Cotman’s side, but his two 
versions of ‘‘Mousehold Heath,” if not as 
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masterly as the third in the Nation- 
al Gallery, are so full of the life 
and animation of nature, so _ success- 
fully painted ‘‘for air and space,”’ so true 
ia the relation of their planes, so brought 
into unity of aspect, and therefore of tone, 
by the all-enveloping light and atmos- 
phere, that they make me, at least, wonder 
more than ever why the great English tra- 
ditions of landscape should have all but 
perished in the modern Academical slough 
of commonplace. Bonington is not par- 
ticularly well represented. The two sur- 
prises of the exhibition are a little ro- 
mantic woodland scene by Reynolds, the 
first and only landscape by him I have 
seen, and a fine stretch of plain and hill- 
side that shows De Wint almost rivalling 
Wilson in dignity, tranquillity, and sobriety 
of vision. After this, a few indifferent 
David Coxes, and one or two large can- 
vases by William Miiller, that look like 
Constables gone mad, bring the collection 
of landscapes down to the moderns, upon 
whom space need not be wasted—except, 
perhaps, to point out that the complete 
emptiness of Henry Moore’s marines, when 
seen in company with that magnificent 
Turner, make one appreciate more fully 
than ever the low standard of the summer 
Academy, where these same paintings used 
to seem almost distinguished. 

There are other pictures, by old mas- 
ters, that are not landscapes or marines, 
but they have the air of having been drag- 
ged in to fill up the walls and not dis- 
appoint a public that dislikes nothing more 
than change or innovation in either its 
winter or summer Academy. The most im- 
portant are the two large Tintorettos from 
Hampton Court, the “Nine Muses in Olym- 
pus,”’-and “Esther Fainting before Ahasu- 
erus’; and it is interesting to see them 
where they really can be seen. A Rem- 
brandt, a Rubens, and a Franz Hals, lent by 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, are a new argument 
in favor of the proposal made in the Nation 
recently for a training school for art col- 
lectors. The Hals, the portrait of a wo- 
man, is the best of the three, and there are 
fine passages in it; but it shows Hals in his 
more perfunctory, less animated moments. 
Some of the portraits by Reynolds, the 
celebrated Mrs. Pelham feeding her chick- 
ens, and the Countess of Powis, are charm- 
ing. But a couple of Romneys are of in- 
different merit, and altogether this part of 
the collection could have been dispensed 
with. 

More superfluous still—that is, as a sec- 
tion of the regular Academy exhibition—is 
the series of drawings, photographs, and so 
on illustrative of Mr. Arthur Evans's exca- 
vations in Crete, arranged in a room quite 
apart. The series is of enormous interest, 
as every one knows who has followed the 
researches that have brought the Labyrinth 
to light. But simply because the series is 
so interesting, it should not be treated as 
a mere side-show, which, it may safely be 
said, the great majority of visitors to the 
exhibition will never enter. N.N 


Correspondence. 


LYNCH LAW ONCE MORE, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: A year ago, on the appearance in 





the Atlantic Monthly of an article in which 
the originator of lynch law was identified 
with Charles Lynch of Virginia, I wrote 
to the author saying that he had not given 
proof of such identification and asking for 
further facts. I received a courteous re- 
ply, but not the needed proof. About the 
same time was published the Annual Re- 
port of the American Historical Association 
for 1900, containing a monograph on “Sec. 
tionalism and Representation in South Car- 
olina,”’ in which, in reference to the Regu- 
lators of 1768, it was stated that ‘the 
settlers agreed to rely on lynch law, which 
received its name at this time’ ({. 337). To 
the author of this monograph I also wrote, 
saying that I knew of no facts which would 
lead to such a conclusion, and asking for 
his authority. From his reply it appeared 
that the author had relied too implicitly 
on his memory, and that Gregg, by whom 
he thought the statement had been made, 
so far from asserting that the ferm arose 
during the Regulator movement in South 
Carolina, had mere'y said that ‘‘they called 
themselves ‘Regulators,’ and thus ‘Lynch 
law’ had its origin at this period” (‘Hist. 
of the Old Cheraws,’ 1867, p. 128). Eight 
years earlier Dr. R. W. Gibbes had written: 
“The Regulation, an association of respect - 
able planters, took the matter in hand, 
and enforced order by a system of Lynch 
law” (in J. B. O'Neall’s ‘Biog. Sketches of 
the Bench and Bar of S. C.," vol, i., p. x.). 

Having, therefore, done something tow- 
ards relieving both Charles Lynch and 
South Carolina from the odium of unproved 
charges, I was somewhat chagrined to find 
that Gen. McCrady (Nation, January 15) had 
so far misunderstood my previous letter 
(Nation, December 4, 1902) as to speak of 
my “apparent inclination to find in the ac- 
tion of the Regulators on Lynch's Creek the 
origin of the term lynch law.’’ In that 
letter my aim was to give as many facts and 
as few opinions as possible; and the only 
personal opinions I was conscious of ex- 
pressing were: (1) that no one of the son- 
jectures as to the origin of the term “‘is 
wholly satisfactory’; (2) that the Atlantic 
writer “assumes but does not prove the 
connection between Charles Lynch and 
lynch law’; and (3) that the derivation of 
the term from Lynch’s Creek “has yet to 
be proved.’’ General McCrady feels quite 
sure that ‘‘nothing to connect the term 
‘Lynch Law’ with that of ‘Regulation’ or 
‘Regulators’ in Carolina will ever be 
found.”’ While I hesitate to commit myself 
so unequivocal y, not knowing what fu- 
ture research may yield, yet certainly 
nothing of the sort has yet been found. 

But while it is pleasant to find myself 
in agreement with General MeCrady on 
this point, one statement made by him 
cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
He says: “It is not until 1841, as appears 
by Mr. Matthews’s collection, that the two 
terms [lynch law and regulator] are found 
together, and then they are used In regard 
to affairs in Texas and Arkansas."’ Space 
forbade my giving more than a few of the 
many extracts before me, and naturally 
those were chosen which best showed the 
changes in meaning which lynch law had 
undergone. The terms “regulating’’ and 
“regulator,”’ sometimes by themselves and 
sometimes in connection with lynch law, 
turn up before 1841. 


* These regulators are self-appointed ministers 





of justice. to punish or destroy those whom the 
law cannot touch 1819, Dec. I6, W, Faux, 
Memorable Days in America (1823), p. SIS. Faux 
had spoken on Nov. 26 of © Lynch's law,” and was 
now alluding to “the Rowdies of Kentucky.” 

“On such occasions therefore, all the quiet and 
industrious men of a district form themselves into 
companies, under the name of * Regulators.’ They 
appoirt officers, put themselves under their or 
ders, and bind themselves to assist and stand by 
each other isv4, W. N. Blane, Arcursion 
through the U. S and Canada, p 234. Though 
Blane does not employ the term lynch law, yet he 
describes the practice 

“No commentator has taken any notice of 
Linch’s Law; the citizens formed them 
selves into a‘ regulating company. Some 
times the sufferers resorted to courts of justice 
for remuneration, and there have been instances 
of heavy damages being recovered of the regula 
tors.’ 1828, Judge J. Hall, Leffers from the West, 
pp. 291, 202 

“The Regulators, as they were called, I have 
every reason to believe, were an eminently useful 
race of men, and it may be maintained in most 
cases, just, withal i835, C. J. Latrobe, Ram 
berin America (183), 1. 96. Latrobe is speak 
ing of Kentucky 


In my former letter I merely pointed out 
that the terms “regulating,” “regulation 
and “‘regulator’’ were in use in the Caro 
linas in 1768, that illegal whippings were 
at that time inflicted by the Regulators, and 
that a meeting of the Regulators took place 
at Lynch's Creek Whether there is any 
historical connection between the Regula- 
tors of the Carolinas and the regulators 
who flourished along the frontiers in and 
after 1819, is one of the many obscure points 
in the early history of lynch law which 
await elucidation ALBERT MATTHEWS 


Boston, January 18, 1803 


EDUCATIONAL DIVERSITY 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION 


Sir: In the Nation of December 11, I read 
with much interest an editorial, under the 
title “Educational Diversity,’ which seem 
ed to me particularly sound and well-timed 
It appears somewhat remarkable that the 
iconoclasts of late breaking into the mids’ 
of our educational ideals and idols of cul 
ture should be generally those entrusted 
with their care, and that, among the pro 
testants most earnest and interested, should 
be found in the lead those who have been 
often regarded as the most dangerous ene 
mies of liberal forms of education 

The fact would seem to be that the for: 
most universities and the most justly fa 
mous colleges are ylelding too completely 
to the pressure for a revoluttonized curri 
culum. While it may be true that Greek 
constituted a “college fetish” when Charles 
Francis Adams delivered his immortal! 
philippic, it certainly was, and remains 
true that Greek constitutes, just as much 
as in the days of Horace Mann and Franci 
Wayland, an ideal linguistic and intellec 
tual discipline and a noble source of mora! 
power. For the man of lvtsure, and for th 
scholar, it has just as much value as ever 
and its importance in the education of thes 
men is quite as great as it was adjudged t» 
be by the greatest educators of the la 
generation. The same is true of Latin, 
its fleld, with the further argument in i 
favor that it is an element of fundamentai 
importance in a larger number of educa 
tions, as in law, in medicine, and in pbi! 
ology and pedagogy, and in natural scienc: 
The need of the day is not that the old 
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curriculum of the “liberal” education 
should be abolished, but that the spirit of 
tolerance which has come so largely to 
pervade theological spheres should be- 
come characteristic of the educational 
world, and that it should not only be ad- 
mitted that there are and should be many 
educations, but also that they should be 
provided as a part of the system of educa- 
tions which modern life demands and which 
the modern state should furnish. We want 
many new educations; but we need and 
should sacredly preserve the old—even the 
“classical.” The pendulum is, as usual, 
swinging too far. 

In the view of one who has been a pion- 
eer, and who has surrendered a working 
lifetime to the promotion of some of the 
needed new educations, some serious mis- 
takes have been made in the course of this 
later evolution in education. The giving of 
A.B. for all courses, and in every form of 
academic education, seems a radical and 
unnecessary departure from the older and 
more logical custom of giving A.B. to the 
student of the ancient classical course, 
Ph.B. to the scholar making philosophy 
his distinguishing work, B.Sc. to the worker 
in science, and B.L. to the man aspiring to 
high rank in letters. The pendulum will 
probably swing back, in time, to its normal 
arc—an arc suited to the times. 

The movement, now so threatening, fa- 
voring a two-year or a three-year college 
curriculum seems another of these extrava- 
gant efforts at meeting a demand which is 
misunderstood by those upon whom the de- 
mand is made. Carried to its logical re- 
sult, it would abolish all college educations 
because able and honest business 
men declare that, for the purpose of money- 
making simply, the years of college life 
are less valuable than the same years spent 
in the shop, the office or the field. They 
are probably wrong; but, if right, give the 
ambitious and intellectually strong young 
man his choice. He will probably choose 
an education, and will later prove its value 
and the error of the now favorably received 
proposition. We are here sending out a 
hundred young men every year to disprove 
that fallacy—and they are doing it—in a 
single branch of professional college work. 
The college man is often at a disadvan- 
tage for a time; but if made of the right 
stuff, in the end (other things being equal) 
he usually marches in the van, It is along 
his chosen line among the various educa- 
tions now offered by the larger institutions 
ot learning that the poor boy, as always, is 
more and more frequently finding his way 
tu the front, even in departments of busi- 
ness Which are considered least dependent 
upon learning, scientific or other, for pros- 
perity. 

It is unquestionably very desirable 





some 


that 
man should also be an 
man. In these days he muat 
be professionally educated, to succeed, It 
important that he sbould have as 
’ an education, as 
Milton would say, as he can afford. But it 
would be a supreme injustice to assert, and 


every professional 


‘educated”’ 


is also 


“complete and generous’ 


to enforce, the dictum that the man who 
cannot afford a “‘liberal’’ education pre- 
liminarily to his professional training, 
should be forever barred from the profes- 
sion. That would be a cruel and shame- 
fui injustice. It is entirely proper that 


the acquirement of all the education that 


time and means permit should be advised 


Niece Sak bo on alder  t pe 





every aspirant to professional life; but 
neither expediency nor justice dictates com- 
rulsion or exclusion. 

Neither should the course be shortened 
for all. This latter problem is, in fact, 
comparatively easy of solution. Let the 
student, in his A.B. work, elect all the 
mathematics, the languages, the science, 
and the special subjects, apart from the 
professional, that may be properly brought 
into his course. He will cover a very large 
fraction of the essential, though non-pro- 
fessional, work of the professional course. 
He will then secure his A.B. in the usual 
and proper form and time, and may next 
obtain his professional degree in two or, 
at most, three years. We have many men 
taking this course, and usually securing a 
reduction of one-third in the length of the 
ncrmal total college period, and the equiv- 
alent, in this respect, of the arrangement 
proposed by the most radical of advocates 
of the dwarfing of the A.B. course. 

R. H. THURSTON, 

Irnaca, N. Y., January 20, 19038. 


BROWNING’S NEGLECT OF ENGLISH 
SCENERY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is somewhat remarkable that so 
able a critic as Mr. Stopford Brooke, in 
speaking of Browning’s neglect of English 
scenery, should have overlooked a passage 
which, for vivid description of that serene 
and restful beauty so characteristic of 
“England’s best,” might alone establish for 
its author a high rank among “Earth's 
praisers.”’ 

Of the description in ‘“‘The Inn Album” of 
an English elm-tree, Mr. Brooke says: 
“[This] is interesting because it is the third, 
and only the third, reference to English 
scenery in the multitude of Browning’s 
verses. The first is in ‘Pauline,’ the second 
is that poem, ‘O, to be in England,’ and 
this is the third.’”” He then proceeds to 
quote from “The Inn Album’”’: 

“The woman never once has ceased to gaze 

On the great elm-tree in the open, posed 

Placidly full in front, smooth bole, broad branch, 

And leafage one green plenitude of May. 

e . ° ‘ a bosomful 
Of lights and shades, murmurs and silences, 
Sun-warmth, dew-coolness—squirrel, bee, and bird, 
High, higher, highest, till the blue proclaims 


‘Leave earth, there’s nothing better till next step 
Heavenward!’” 


The passage which Mr. Stopford Brooke 
has omitted from his enumeration of 
Browning’s tributes to English nature, is, 
to my mind, the most beautiful of all, and 
it is found in the same poem. It may well 
speak for itself: 


“So much describes the stuffy little room— 

Vulgar, flat, smooth respectability: 

Not so the burst of landscape surging in, 

Sunrise and all, as he who of the pair 

Is, plain enough, the younger personage 

Draws sharp the shrieking curtain, sends aloft 

The sash, spreads wide and fastens back to wali 

Shutter and shutter, shows you England's best. 

He leans into a living glory-bath 

Of air and light where seems to float and move 

The wooded watered country, hill and dale 

And see bright thread of stream, a-smoke with 
mist, 

A-sparkle with May morning, diamond drift 

©’ the sun-touched dew. Kxcopt the red-roofed 
patch 

Of half a dozen dwellings that, crept close 

For hill-side shelter, make the village clump 

This inn is perehed above to dominate— 

Except such sign of human neighborhood 

(And this surmised rather than sensible), 

There's nothing to disturb absolute peace, 

The reign of English nature.’’ 


Could any words be chosen more effec- 
tively to portray the English landscape? 
We feel the inrush of light and freshness 
in contrast with the little stuffy inn-parlor. 
We lean into the “glory-bath of light and 





air,” and, with the poet, we get such a view 
of an English landscape that, if we have 
not forgotten our visits to the mother coun- 
try, we find ourselves exclaiming, in 
Browning’s own words, ‘‘Oh to be in Eng- 
land—in England now!”’ 











Yours respectfully, M. G. M. 
BALTIMORE, January 23, 1903. 
Notes. 
Macmillan’s spring announcements in- 


clude ‘A History of the United States since 
the Civil War,’ velume i., by William Gar- 
rott Brown; ‘A History of the Confederate 
War,’ by George Cary Eggleston; ‘The Im- 
peachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson,’ 
by David M. DeWitt; ‘A Few of Hamilton’s 
Letters,’ selected by Gertrude Atherton; 
‘Historical Lectures by the Late Lord Ac- 
ton,’ in two volumes; ‘Biographical Sketch- 
es,’ by James Bryce; ‘Queen Victoria: A 
Biography,’ ty Sidney Lee; ‘The Life of 
Charlotte M. Yonge,’ by Christabel R. Cole- 
ridge; ‘The Life of Sir George Grove,’ 
by C. L. Graves; ‘The Life of the Late Lord 
Bishop of Durham,’ by his son, the Rev. 
Arthur Westcott. From the Cambridge 
Historical Series we select ‘The Coloniza- 
tion of South America,’ by E. J. Payne. In 
the English Men of Letters Series every 
title is of interest: ‘Crabbe,’ by Alfred 
Ainger; ‘Jane Austen,’ by H. C. Beeching; 
‘Browning,’ by G. K. Chesterton; ‘Hobbes,’ 
by Sir Leslie Stephen; ‘Lowell,’ by Dr. 
Henry van Dyke; ‘Emerson,’ by Professor 
Woodberry; ‘Franklin,’ by Owen Wister. In 
this connection belong also the second 
volume of Prof. William Ridgeway’s ‘Early 
Age of Greece,’ and Sir James H. Ramsay’s 
‘Angevin Empire: the Reigns of Henry IL., 
Richard I., and John.’ Another class opens 
with Sir Walter Besant’s ‘London in the 
Fighteenth Century’; ‘Greater Russia,’ by 
Wirt Gerrare; ‘Poland,’ by George Brandes; 
‘Letters from the Holy Land,’ by Lady But- 
ler (Elizabeth Thompson); ‘Quebec: The 
Place and the People,’ by Sir Gilbert Par- 
ker; ‘The Island of Formosa,’ by James W. 
Davidson, United States Consul there; 
‘Italy,’ by Prof. W. Deecke. From the out- 
ing works we take ‘Photography for the 
Sportsman Naturalist,’ by W. E. Carlin. 
‘The Illustrated History of American Art,’ 
to be edited by Prof. John C. Van Dyke, 
will comprise ‘Sculpture,’ by Lorado Taft; 
‘Painting,’ by Samuel Isham; and ‘Music,’ 
by Louis C. Elson. Our countryman, Dr. 
Charles Waldstein, will treat of ‘Art in the 
Nineteenth Century.’ ‘Drs. Garnett and 
Gosse’s ‘Illustrated History of English Lit- 
erature’ will start off with volumes i. (from 
earliest times to 1500) and iii. (from Mil- 
ten to Johnson). Add: ‘A Lexicon to the 
Voetical Works of John Milton,’ by Laura 
A. Lockwood, of Wellesley College; ‘The 
Age of Shakspere,’ by Thomas Secombe 
and J. W. Allen; ‘The Moral System of 
Shakspere,’ by Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 
‘Representative English Comedies,’ edited 
by Prof. Charles Mills Gayley of the Uni- 
versity of California; ‘The Works of Ed- 
ward FitzGerald,’ edited by W. Aldis Wright, 
in seven volumes, limited to 250 sets (the 
letters, by the way, arranged in chronologi- 
cal order, and no longer in groups), and sold 
only by subscription. Finally, we will 
mention, with the story not half told, ‘He- 
redity and Social Progress,’ by Prof. Simon 
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N. Patten; ‘Railway Legislation in the 
United States,” by Balthasar H. Meyer; 
‘Custom and Competition,’ by Prof. Richard 
T. Ely; ‘A History of American Theories,’ 
by C. Edwards Merriam; a new of 
Prof. Lucy M. Salmon’s ‘History of the 
Appointing Power,’ with ‘History: Sugges- 
tions as to its Story and Teaching,’ by 


edition 


the same writer; ‘Irrigation Institutions: 
A Discussion of the Economic and Legal 
Questions Created by the Growth of Irri- 


gated Agriculture in the West,’ by Elwood 
Mead; ‘Climatology, the German of 
Prof. Julius Hann; ‘The Story of Rome as 
Greeks and Romans Tell It,’ by George Wil- 
lis Botsford and Lillie Shaw Botsford; 
‘Happiness: ssays on the Meaning of Life,’ 
Prof. Carl Hilty of Bern; ‘Yesterday’s 
Madness,’ a new novel by Alfred Hodder; 
and ‘The People of the Whirlpool,’ by the 
author of ‘The Garden 
Wife.’ 

Early in March, Harper & Bros. will have 
ready Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter.’ 

Little, Brown & Co. have in preparation 
‘The Indians of the Painted Desert Region,’ 
by George Wharton James. 

A handbook, ‘Money and Banking,’ by 
Prof. Wm. A. Scott of the University of 
Wisconsin, designed for educational pur- 
poses or for private reading, will be pub- 
lished immediately by Henry Holt & Co. 

Forthcoming from the Baker & Taylor 
Co. are ‘Pictorial Composition and the 
Critical Judgment of Pictures,’ by H. R. 


from 


by 


of a Commuter's 


Poore; ‘With the Trees,’ by Maud Going; 
and ‘My Woodland Inmates,’ by Mrs. Effie 
Bignell. 

‘The New America,’ a study of the im- 
perial republic, by Beckles Willson, is ina 
the press of E. P. Dutton & Co. 

‘Among the Palms,’ life along the At- 
lantic Coast, by Nina Larré Duryea, will be 
issued by J. F. Taylor & Co. 

Duckworth & Co., London, invite  sub- 


scriptions to ‘Chelsea Old Church,’ by Ran- 
dall Davies, in a limited edition. It 
contain much unrecorded Chelsea history, 
both of the church and the principal 
houses in the old village. There will be 
thirteen illustrations, including Holbein’s 
drawing of the More family at Chelsea, 
1527, now at Basle. The fifth and sixth 
chapters are given up to More and his prop 
erty and its subsequent owners for two 
centuries. Genealogical data abound. 
The architectural details of an English 
village church often yield the most unex- 
pected pleasure. The church at Ickford, 
diocese of Oxford, is an instance in point. 
It is very ancient, and an uncommonly fine 
specimen of the early English work of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
tower is probably unique, with its saddle- 
back roof and very beautiful windows. Un- 
happily, being in a region hard hit by 
agricultural depression, this little church 
is in such woful disrepair ¢ he who 
would see it must be quick about the mat- 
ter. Only $2,000 of the $8,500 required to 
preserve it from collapse have so far been 
subscribed, although the University of Ox- 
ford has been generous, moved, no doubt, 
by the fact that Archbishop Sheldon, who 
built the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, 
was once Rector of Ickford. Americans have 
at least a sentimental interest in the pres- 
ervation of such beautiful country church 
models England still It is 


will 


of 


nat 


as contains 





therefore worth recording, perhaps, that 
contributions may be sent to G. Bennett, 
Esq., Tiddington House, Oxford. 

A third, revised edition of Robert S. Bar- 
rett’s ‘Standard Guide to the City of Mex- 
ico and Vicinity’ is announced by the Mod 
ern Mexico Publishing Co. of this city 

There is little change in the twelfth edi- 
tion of Baedeker’s ‘Northern Italy,’ which 
reaches us through the Scribners; 
much change required 
handbook. Here 
been retouched; 


nor was 


this sterling 
the 


the latest surmises of 


in 
has 
the 
Morellians are duly recorded in the para 
graphs on the paintings at Florence, Ven 
and Milan: and up-to-dateness again 
appears in the lines on the fall of the Ve 
netian Campanile. A slight mechanical im 
provement is the glazing of the red 
covers, which gives stiffness and presum 
ably greater resistance to wear and tear 
With the appearance of the third part of 
H. Inigo Triggs’s ‘Formal Gardens in Eng- 
land and Scotland’ (London: Batsford; New 
York: Scribners) that excellent work is 
brought to completion. As we pointed out 
in a notice of the first part, the book shows, 
by means of a series of studies of some of 
the most complete of the hi:toriec gardens 
remaining in the British Islands, the prin 
ciple involved in their planning and in their 
arrangement in relation to the house. The 
distinguishing note of the book the ad 
mirable series of plans and bird’s-eye views 


and there text 


ice, 


thin 


is 


of gardens drawn by the author. Collec- 
tions of photographs of English gardens are 
now fortunately within the reach of all 


but no collection is accompanied by plans 
which approach in clearness and 
those made by Mr. Triggs. The drawings 
and photographs of the third part are ac 
companied by text descriptive of the houses 
and gardens to which the work is devoted. 
These are sufficient length to 
bring out whatever is essential to an un- 
derstanding of the drawings, but they avoid 
the historical details 
frequently encumber descriptions 
English houses. 


accuracy 


notes of 


wearisome which so 


old 


of 


It strikes us that the time and pains spent 


by Mr. T. F. Thiselton-Dyer in producing 
‘Royalty in All Ages’ (London: John C. 
Nimmo; New York: Scribners), a_ collec- 


tion of anecdotes and gossip of the whims, 
follies, superstitions, amusements, etc., of 
royal personages, might, even though the 
sources drawn upon are accessible and fa- 
miliar, have been better employed. Still, 
there are readers who make their literary 
repasts on the principle favored by Little 
Jack Horner; and these, no doubt, will find 


this book entertaining. A little more care 
in its preparation would not have been 
amiss. Typographical errors can be sad- 


dled, we suppose, on the proof-reader; but 
such a phrase as “‘ the grace and popularity 
which marked her early but ill-fated life’; 
the repeated references to Frederiek Il. of 
Prussia “the Emperor’; the statement 
that King James’s alleged menu for the 
devil’s dinner is to be found in his ‘Count- 
erblaste,’ be mere carelessness. 
The book is embellished with six handsome 
etched portraits “from contemporary en- 
gravings.”” We should extremely like to 
know something more about the contempo- 
rary engravings of Edward I. and Edward 
III. 

In ‘The 
land Palatinate,’ 
(Baltimore: 


as 


seem to 


Lords Baltimore and the Mary- 
by Clayton Colman Hall 


John Murphy Co.), originally 








a series of lectures delivered by request 
before the Maryland Society of the Colonial 


Dames of America, we have not only brief 
biographies of the Proprietaries, but also 
a succinet history of the Province down 


to the Revolution. Besides being agreeably 


written, this work is extremely accurat: 
the au.hor, with a consclentiousness which 
we wish were possessed by all writers in 


this fleld, having gone to original and au 


thentic sources for his statements of fact 
and having no bias or prejudi religte 
or other. The only inaccuracy whicl na 
entive reading has discovered is t tat 
ment on page 156, that the put about 
the western boundary was settled in 1852 
It is true that in that year comm oner 
from Maryland and Virginia agreed upon a 
line, but Virginia never ratified their r 
port as the act required, and the question 
is now in litigation before the Supr 
Court. We can commend this lit } ) 
all who are interested in ir ul 
tories. 

Mr. E. W. Kemp's ‘History for Grad 
and District Schools’ (Ginn & Co.) a 
book which follows a somewhat i 1a 
plan. Beginning in a very simpl train 
with the infancy of the Aryan t advan 
from grade to grade until ast ch 
ter, which deals with the development oat 
the American nation, it add ‘ minds 
of considerable maturity Ther eight 
grades, and the book seeks to provide for 
the historical needs of “children from six 
to about fifteen years of age."" Whether a 
single small volume will supply all the 
reading that a young enthusiast demand 
may be called a doubtful question; but if 
we once admit that most chool hildren 
are not enthusiastic historian anot 
complexion is put upon the matter Mr 
Kemp says: “The effort has been made 
present the material in ich conne 
throughout the grades that it would grad 
ually develop in pupils’ minds the idea of 
the unity of history, and then finally ad 
them to feel that history is an unbroken 


stream of life, of which the 
eral and their lives in particular contr 
” As 


the picturesque aspects of 


presen 


might be 


an important part 


ancient and me 


diwval life are those to be chiefly cho 
while from the close of the Crusad ( 
nization and self-government hold the fleld 
Mr. Kemp’s book is not only an ingen 
experiment, but, placed in the hands of 
good teacher, may well be of be 
those who are so unfortiunat: 
driven to the public school for a kind of ir 
struction in history and folklore tt 
favored gain at their mother’s kne¢ 

A pamphlet of sixty-six pag th a 
disproportionately long title, ze al 
sult of Dr. J. Geddes ‘ ‘ 
language and literature of French Canada 
during the last few years. In sj of 4 


ple and accurate bibliographical tabulation 
this essay is scanty in comment except 
the matter of phonology applied to th 
determination of pronunciation as heard 
various parts of French-speaking Canada 
and when we note the phonetic equivalent 
offered for sounds familiar to those wh« 
live in that country, we doubt that th 
scientific investigator’s ear has all the fir 
delicacy apparently taken for granted. T! 
subject is one concerning which Fre I 
Canadians often show a keen, alme 

bid. sensitiveness: but a three weeks’ wa 
dering about Normandy and Picardy 
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speedily convince the competent observer 
that French as spoken in Canada (some- 
times even by educated men) is for the 
most part un parler de paysan. We are 
further disposed to think that the majority 
of students have little idea how rapidly the 
French of towns becomes Anglicized; the 
examples suggested in the essay are not 
nearly exhaustive. The two following, 
heard recently by the present reviewer, 
are typical—sortir, in the sense of ‘to 
go out into society,’ and “Ton brake est 
jammé.” A stenographer in a public office 
explained his spelling of a word in the 
striking barbarism of ‘‘J’use une capitale.” 

Chateaubriand’s prose masterpiece suf- 
fers no detriment in Mr. Teixeira de Mat- 
tos’s splendid translation of the concluding 
volumes of the ‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe’ 
(Putnams). To render the brilliant color, 
glow, and rhythmical swing of the orig- 
inal in an English version free from any 
but the most trifling blemishes, implies not 
only exceptional bilingualism, but a sense 
of finer quality in style fully comparable to 
that of Professor de Sumichrast in his 
kindred work with Théophile Gautier. The 
explanatory biographical notes are careful 
and accurate, if possibly too thickly strewn 
for the average educated reader, who would 
willingly dispense with date and fact con- 
cerning Tertullian, Brutus, and Silvio Pel- 
lico, though he might welcome the sugges- 
tion that “Sir Ashwood,’ mentioned by 
Président des Brosses as taking part in ir- 
reverent ceremonies at Rome in 1740, was 
no other than the notorious Sir Francis 
Dashwood, the crony of John Wilkes and 
the rest of the blaspheming crew of 
Medmenham Abbey. To Chateaubriand’s 
concluding profession of faith, religious and 
political, to his championship of ideals 
followed steadfastly through fortunes good 
or bad, and to the fervor of his impassioned 
epeech, his present translator has done am- 
ple justice. 

In two additional volumes of ‘Pages 
Choisies’ (Paris: Colin), M. Paul Bonne- 
fou undertakes Beaumarchais, while M. 
Samuel Rochblave seeks to give an ade- 
quate impression of Mme. de Staél in about 
300 pages of extract and commentary. With 
the selections there is little ground for 
criticism, except that for Beatmarchais’s 
letter on the failure of his ‘Barbier’? we 
should have preferred the dissertation on 
sentimental drama, so much more coherent 
than Diderot’s essay on the same subject. 
The biographical introductions to both vol- 
umes are reasonably compact and free from 
marked partisanship. 

To readers familiar with Mr. Bolton 
King's ‘Italy To-day,’ the recent sketch of 
Italian conditions entitled ‘Notes sur I'Ita- 
lie Contemporaine,’ by Paul Ghio (Paris: 
Colin), offers little that is really new, for the 
two books cover virtually the same ground, 
profess closely kindred views on a number 
of questions, and differ chiefly in bulk and 
fulness. We note that, among the authori- 
tiles cited by M. Ghio, his predecessor's 
work fails to occur; and yet Mr. King's 
book is far from being a negligible quan- 
tity. But the more recent writer's social- 
ist sympathies are possibly his most strik- 
ing characteristic; they lead him to the 
length of saying that the general strike at 
Florence in 1902 ‘a démontré, une fois de 
plus, la cohésion morale qui existe parmi 
les ouvriers des villes.”” It is unfortunate 
that ambiguity should lie in an adjective. 
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In a professedly sketchy work, imperfectly 
verified statements are bound to occur; 
yet who will vouch for the assertion (p. 53) 
that the land in France is ‘‘certainement 
moins fertile’’ than in Italy? Palmerston 
held differently. ; 

The sumptuous serial folio edition of ‘Am- 
sterdam in the Seventeenth Century,’ 
now in process of publication (The Hague: 
Van Stockum), has reached its twen- 
tieth “‘aflevering’’ or division. Besides being 
a superb typographic triumph, the portraits 
being’ especially well reproduced, it gives 
a very lively picture, in the century of its 
richest bloom, of the city that rose like 
Venice out of the waves and mire. In many 
ways this work is a thesaurus of data for 
Manhattan origins, and explains much of 
the thought and real life of the first set- 
tlers of New York. The part just issued 
treats of the religious, literary and artis- 
tic side of cosmopolitan and tolerant Am- 
sterdam, in which Jew and Gentile, Papist 
and Protestant, free-thinker and Anabap- 
tist, found homes and prosperity. Above 
all other cities, Amsterdam had the Eras- 
mian temper, restrained the violent eccle- 
siastics of the State church, and welcomed 
all industrious persons who behaved them- 
selves with ordinary decency. Spinoza, Ar- 
minius, Bekker (who put witchcraft to 
flight), are here represented, together with 
realistic Jewish and other ‘‘interiors,”’ some 
bearing witness to the commendable system 
of charities for which Holland was and is 
noted. 

‘Osaka and the Exhibition of 1903’ is the 
title of a neat handbook, published by Ichi- 
zo Miwa, which sets forth information 
concerning the fifth national exposition of 
arts and industry in ‘‘the Venice of Ja- 
pan.”’ After Tokio in 1877, 1881, and 1890, 
Kioto in 1895 (in celebration of the elev- 
en-hundredth year of its foundation) held 
such an exhibition. Now, Osaka, always the 
great commercial centre of the empire, with 
easy railway communication with all ports 
and cities, a population of 922,000, and an 
area of 8.6 square miles, will keep open 
house from March 1 to July 31, 1903. The 
site chosen is in the extreme southern sec- 
tion of the city, and close to the theatres 
and places of amusement. It covers about 
eighty-one acres. The ten large edifices 
will be devoted to agriculture, forestry, 
marine products, industry, machinery, edu- 
cation, fine arts, transportation, live stock, 
and the aquarium. A special building will 
be erected for the display of foreign sam- 
Prince Kanin no Miya is the honorary 
president. Along with congresses of science, 
there will be a grand celebration by two 
thousand Buddhist priests, in full canoni- 
cals, of the thirteen-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Prince Shotoku, the vir- 
tual founder of Japanese Buddhism, and the 
casting in his honor of a bell, to weigh 89 
tons and be 26 feet high and 16 feet in di- 
ameter. Much other information concern- 
ing places near this historic focus in Ja- 
pan is given. The little book shows that 
the Japanese have mastered the art of ad- 
vertising, and understand “Who's Who.” 

A tasteful little pamphlet from the 
Heintzeman Press, Boston, embodies the 
annual report of the Germanic Museum As- 
sociation for 1901-2, with views of the Mu- 


seum itself (the quondam Harvard gym- ° 


nasium), externally and internally, and of 
the statue of the Great Elector in Berlin, 
a full-size cast of which is a portion of 





Emperor William’s gift to this budding in- 
stitution. A list of the objects already in 
Place and on public view consists of fifteen 
items or classes, including monuments from 
Hildesheim, Bamberg, Strassburg, Regens- 
burg, Schleswig, etc. Important additions, 
the gift of Prince Henry, will arrive in the 
spring. Meanwhile the directors offer a 
list of desirable objects in facsimile 
with prices at which they are procurable 
annexed, ranging from reproductions of 
ivory diptychs at four for a dollar, to a ca- 
thedral chandelier in gilded copper at $5,- 
000. The enterprise now seems most hap- 
pily launched, and appeals to the German 
and the Kultur sentiment of the entire 
country. Professor Francke is the Curator, 
at Cambridge, Mass. 

Earthquake observations and their reve- 
lation of the physical nature of the earth's 
interior and its surface changes are treated 
luminously by Prof. John Milne in the Geu- 
graphical Journal for January. He estimates 
that ‘‘on the average every year 30,000 
earthquakes take place, each of which dis- 
turbs from ten up to several hundreds of 
square miles.’’ One practical value of these 
observations, made at 38 stations in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, is that engineers 
and builders in earthquake-shaken coun- 
tries now build to withstand known forces. 
In Japan, where about 1,000 shocks are re- 
corded every year, the Government main- 
tains at its University ‘‘a professor and 
assistant professor of this subject, whose 
duties in part consist in giving to stu- 
dents of engineering and architecture a 
course of instruction bearing upon their 
future profession.” An interesting seismic 
map of the world accompanies the paper. 
In some notes on the new boundary between 
Chile and the Argentine Republic recom- 
mended by the Arbitration Tribunal it is 
stated that, though Chile has gained some- 
thing in area, this being mainly unprofita- 
ble mountain slopes, ‘‘the actual extent of 
the award on either side has no signifi- 
eance.” It is believed that the peaceable 
settlement of the dispute will cause a great 
increase in the raising of cattle and the 
production of wool, the farmers having been 
afraid, from want of a secure title, to in- 
vest capital in their holdings. 

The principal article in Petermann's 
Mitteilungen, number twelve, is a summary 
of facts collected from voyagers’ narratives 
from Dampier down in regard to two small 
islands, still little known, in the Bismarck 
Archipelago. The other contents are ac- 
counts of the physical structure of south- 
eastern Anatolia, of the results of Sver- 
drup’s polar explorations, of the archzo- 
logical discoveries of Sven Hedin, and of 
the recent volcanic eruptions in Martinique, 
with the conclusion of Stavenhagen's his- 
tory of Russian cartography. 

The Baltimore Association for the Pro- 
motion of the University Education of Wo- 
men is prepared to offer a fellowship of 
the value of $500 for the year 1903-04, avail- 
able at home or abroad, with a preference 
for women from Maryland and the South. 
Applications should be presented before 
March 30. Blank forms may be had of the 
President, Miss McLane, No. 1101 North 
Charles Street. 


—A new series of histories for secondary 
schools (American Book Company) is be- 
g-nning to appear under the supervision of 
Prof. A. B. Hart. There are to be four 
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volumes, and the word “essentials” which 
occurs in the title of each gives us at once 
a hint of the editor’s idea. We have be- 
fore us ‘Essentials in Ancient History,’ by 
Dr. A. M. Wolfson, and other contributors 
are to furnish ‘Essentials in Medizval and 
Modern History,’ ‘Essentials in English His- 
tory,’ and ‘Essentials in American History.’ 
In Professor Hart’s words: ‘The titles of 
the volumes sufficiently suggest the puint of 
view; the effort will be to bring out the 
things which have really been significant 
and vital in the development of the race. 
Personalities and events, however striking 
in themselves, which have not had a clear 
and definite effect in the movement of the 
world,are omitted in order that,in the brief 
space available, the essentials may be more 
clearly presented.”’ Short bibliographies 
are provided, and sets of topics for review 
and study also appear at the end of each 
chapter. We should add that, in the choice 
of questions, Professor Hart seeks to pro- 
vide for the needs of those who will read 
but little outside the text, and of those who 
are willing to read more at large. Alto- 
gether, the scheme shows signs of having 
been prepared in the light of the most mod- 
ern pedagogical opinion. The opening vol- 
ume, which is supplied by Dr. Wolfson, be- 
gins with the Egyptians and descends to 
Charlemagne. It has the virtues of clear- 
ness and simplicity, besides being a vehicle 
of sufficient information. The most strik- 
ing feature of Dr. Wolfson’s treatment is 
his copious quotation from ancient authors. 
Snatches from Thucydides and _ Plutarch, 
from Livy and Appian, occur at frequent 
intervals, and introduce an elementof pleas- 
ing variety. We are particularly glad to 
welcome any device which aims at the res- 
toration of Plutarch to the place he once 
filled, but has lost in the last hundred years. 
The book is illustrated by well-chosen cuts 
and well-printed maps. The bibliographies, 
though not cxtensive, may be called ade- 
quate to the purpose. Professor Hart him- 
self will contribute the volume on ‘Essen- 
tials in American History.’ 


—The second volume of Mr. J. P. Gordy’s 
‘Political History of the United States’ 
(Holt) merits, in general, the same appro- 
bation bestowed on its predecessor. The 
period covered is the twenty years from 
1809 to 1829. The treatment of the impor- 
tant events which fall within these years 
is not, indeed, very even either in space 
or in fulness of detail. The account of 
the embargo and non-intercourse episodes, 
for example, is especially full and enlight- 
ening, while the Missouri Compromise and 
the beginnings of the slavery controversy 
are much more lightly touched. Half of 
the volume is devoted to the six years 
ending with 1815. We are not wholly clear, 
either, as to just what Mr. Gordy means by 
“political” history. Apparently, if we 
may judge from the volume before us, he 
means principally the history of what was 
said and done in Congress. Considerable 
portions of his book, for example, are filled 


with little else than summaries of speeches. 


and accounts of proceedings in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. Doubtless, 
for the period here dealt with, Congress 
was the most important centre of political 
activity, but there were other forces shap- 
ing political action into which Mr. Gordy 
does not much go. Thus, he tells us little 
about Presidential campaigns, little about 





State politics, little about the economic and 
social changes which, in the period after 
1215, so radically altered the current of po- 
litical thought and the course of party poli- 
tics. Still, an author is entitled to choose 
his field, so only that he works it thor- 
oughly; and within its limits Mr. Gordy's 
book is an excellent performance, and one 
heartily to be recommended. We make 
but one other general criticism: we think 
that Mr. Gordy is too severe on the Feder- 
alists, and does not sufficiently bring out the 
reasons for their attitude as a party of 
opposition. We note that the running-title 
of the volume is ‘‘Political Parties in the 
United States'’’—a title which, as applied to 
the first edition, is said in the preface to 
have been found to be ‘“‘inapt.”’ 


—‘The Power of Taxation, State and Fed- 
eral, in the United States,’ is the subject 
of a treatise by Frederick N. Judson, pub- 
lished by the F. H. Thomas Law Book Com- 
pany (St. Louis). The author’s aim is to 
show the limitations of the taxing power 
of the State and of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as declared and expounded by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. De- 
cisions of the State courts and inferior Fed- 
eral courts are cited as applying and illus- 


trating the limitations thus declared. The 
only book with which it can be readily 
compared is the now classical work of 


Judge Cooley; and, as the last edition of 
that treatise appeared in 1886, Mr. Jud- 
son's yolume may be considered as being, 
in some directions, a continuation and 
supplement of it. For instance, we may find 
in Cooley the earlier view of a “‘direct”’ 
tax under the Federal Constitution; but to 
enjoy the illumination shed on the subject 
by the Supreme Court in the recent income- 
tax cases, we must go to the pages of Jud- 
son. The later author wisely imitates the 
courts in refusing to discuss the questions 
which have come up for adjudication in any 
other light than that of the law. As was 
observed in the great case of Knowlton vs. 
Moore, a tax may be a direct tax econom- 
ically, yet an indirect tax Constitutionally. 
“No microscopic examination as to the 
purely economic or theoretical nature of 
the tax should be indulged in for the pur- 
pose of placing it in a category which 
would invalidate the tax.'’ Indeed, we may 
venture to go further and say that, under 
the principles of construction avowed bythe 
Supreme Court, a tax may be a direct tax 
in fact, and yet an indirect tax in law. 
An inheritance tax, for instance, is not a 
direct tax Constitutionally, though no one 
who ever paid an inheritance tax ever found 
anything indirect in it. Mr. Judson brings 
out what, to some minds, have appeared the 
inconsistencies of these decisions, without 
attempting to reconcile them with either 
economic theory or the grovelling facts of 
everyday life. Mr. Judson’s work seems, s0 
far as we have been able to examine it, 
accurately and well done. 


—The fifth volume of Doubleday, Page & 
Co.’s Variorum and Definitive Edition of 
the Works of Edward FitzGerald comprises 
his two dramas after Calderon, viz., “The 
Mighty Magician” and “Such Stuff as 
Dreams are Made of,” and not only the 
preface to his ‘Polonius’ (as in Wright's 
three-volume edition of the Literary Re- 
mains of 1889), but the whole body of that 
“collection of wise saws and modern in- 
stances.’ This is as it should be, not mere- 





ly because of the thread of connection 
which FitzGerald here and there supplies 
to other men's posies, or the translations 


and verse which he anonymously interca- 


lates, but because the choice itself is the 
man. When this warm-hearted recluse 
twice quotes “Be not solitary, be not idle,” 


who can question that he sought in reading 
precept, 
however shut out from the world? Twice he 
holds up plain living high thinking, 
which was the mirror of himself; and we 
both the admirer of Crabbe and 
the recorder of Suffolk folk phrases in the 
section on the poor and on the need of 
happy English laborers “bold pea- 
Santry’ (borrowing here from one of Bew- 
ick’'s moralizing vignettes) 


and in composition to observe the 


and 


recognize 


and a 


Written sure- 


ly by his own somewhat insular musical 
hand is the sentence, “One may conceive 
that Handel is wholesomer for a people 
than Bellini.” ‘“‘Taste is the feminine of 
genius,”’ again, is Fitz upon Fitz And 
that the two extracts involving references 
to Voltaire are both slants at him. surely 


indicates a 
lyle, Lavater, and Rochefoucauld are con 
this 
from Tennyson 
“Daddy” 


personal bias Bacon, Car 


spicuous contributors to 
there are 
and two even 


collection; 
two quotations 


from Wordsworth 


From Carlyle nothing is, for FitzGerald 
more grimly autobiographic than the ex 
tract in confutation of Diderot's cynical 
view of the marriage covenant ‘Thou 
makest a vow,’ says he, twice or thrice, as 
if the argument were a clencher—‘Thou 
makest a vow of Eternal constancy under 
a rock which is even then crumbling 
away.’”"' In respect of Bacon, it is in- 
teresting to remark the footnote (here on 
page 203): “‘And might not a passage like 


the following make one suppose Shakspere 
had Bacon in his eye as the original Polo 
nius, if the dates tallied?’’ This was print- 
ed in 1852, and the idea haunted FitzGerald 
in 1874, when he tell 
Spedding that Polonius was meant for Lord 
Bacon; but I doubt the bear 
me The single from Mon 
taigne is taken from a copy in which Fitz- 
Gerald had inscribed it; but we cannot be 
lieve he wrote “une jeune homme,” as in 


wrote: “I used to 


Dates won't 


out.” extract 


line one of page 245; and we apprehend that 
“q'une” on page 284 is not reprinted faith 
fully from the Pickering edition. In fact, 
both the French and the Greek of this vol 
ume are sadly in need of revision 
a pity where all else is sumptuous 


which is 


—The strongly Germanic Lief 
Lock of volume vi. of the Oxford English 
Dictionary (H. Frowde) presents, under Mr 


Henry Bradley's editorship, a varied inter- 


section 


est. Take the legal term “lien,” for exam- 
ple. In England three modes of pronuncia 
tion are in vogue, two disyllabic (lee-en 
and ly-en) and one monosyllabic (leen). 
This last is allowed to be the prevailing 
one in the United States. How phonetic 
spelling-reform would deal with such a 
case is not obvious. What would it do, 
again, in the two countries with “‘lieuten 


ant’? “Leftenant’’ is all but 
heard in England, and all but universally 
unheard here. The origin of the English 
pronunciation is perplexing. ‘‘The hypoth- 
esis of a mere misinterpretation of the 
graphic form (# read as r), at first sight 
plausible, does not accord with th: 
we are told 

“leeftenanunt,” 


exclusively 


facts, 


“Lutenand,”’ “luf-tenand,’ 


and “lieutenant,” are the 
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first four forms cited (date, 1375, 1387, 1390). 
In the compound word “lieutenant-general,” 
by the way, it is remarked that though 
the second member is historically an adjec- 
tive, the plural is now formed at the end 
and not in the middle. The American de- 
velopment of ‘‘locate”’ and “‘location’”’ is re- 
corded without scorn; it furnishes, in fact, 
an excellent instance of flexible adaptation 
to new conditions. In the case of the verb 
have the field (and it is a _ pretty 
bread field) nearly all to ourselves. 
The use of the verb “loan’’ in the sense of 
‘to lend’ is labelled “now chiefly U. S.”— 
emphasis on now—and the quotations show 
that no Englishman can throw stones at us 
for that most natural and regular deriva- 
tion of the verb from the substantive. Mr. 
Bradley does not tax us with the invention 
of “loaf,”’ the yerb, saying that its origin 
is obscure, and that Lowell’s conjecture 
that it is connected with the German dia- 
lectic lofen (laufen), ‘to run,’ is without 
foundation, that verb not having the alleged 
sense of ‘saunter up and down.’ ‘‘Loafer’’ 
eccurs first in Dana’s ‘Two Years before 
the Mast,’ in 1840, when he styled it ‘‘the 
newly invented Yankee word.” ‘Lobby,’ 
of monastic origin as a noun, is another 
striking instance, in this section of the Dic- 
tionary, of American creation and exten- 
sion in verbal application. England has 
not disdained to follow after us in this. 


we 


~The use of the conjunction “like” for 
“like as” or “as,” which among Americans 
is either local or the sign of underbreeding, 
is under the ban in England; yet, as any 
ene may observe and Mr. Bradley points 
out, is chargeable to ‘‘many recent writers 
of standing.’”’ Its evolution is traceable to 
“an anacoluthic use (somewhat common in 
the sixteenth century)’’ exemplified in 
“Like to an Eagle hath 
spide a Goshauke”’ (1596). Darwin is the 
first author quoted (1866) after 1792. The 
adverbial employment of ‘“‘lief,’’ principal- 
ly with ‘would,’ “originated chiefly from 
the misinterpretation of phrases like I had 
as lief, I had liever, in which would ap- 
pears instead of had as early as the thir- 
teenth Did this misinterpreta- 
tion proceed from colloquial ‘“’d’’ (had, 
would)? ‘Literary,’ in its present accep- 
first turns up in 1749; Dr. John- 
son ignored it (1755-1775). To “limber up”’ 
is found in Charles Lever in 1843. In the 
discussion of the suffix ‘-like,” it is re- 
marked how extraordinarily fond the late 
Philip James Bailey was of words of this 
formation. More than sixty may be count- 
ed in his ‘Festus.’ The Brahmanic fortune 
by which words come to express opposed 
and contrary meanings is shown in the case 


Spenser's 


century.” 


tation, 


of “‘Ilege,’’ which is both the lord and the 
vassal. ‘Lights,’ like its equivalent 
“lungs,’’ takes its name from its compara- 


tive corporeal weight. ‘Lift’ is to move 
up into the air (an obsolete ‘‘lift’’ meant 
‘sky’). “Lobster” and “locust” trace back 
to the Latin locusta, which designated a 
crustacean before it was transferred to the 
(substantive) for ‘local’ 
of several instances of a pseudo- 
french ending to preserve the French 
stress and pronunciation (compare morale). 
We break off with a notice of the superflu- 
ous possessive in Mason's and Dixon’s line 
307), as the sole quotation 


insect. ‘‘Locale”’ 


is one 


(under Line, p 
shows. 

The Archeological Report for 1901-1902 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund contains no 








account of Professor Petrie’s work at Aby- 
dos, since the twenty-second volume of the 
Memoirs of the Fund (Abydos, Part I.), in 
which a full report was published, is al- 
ready in the hands of subscribers. The 
Archeological Survey has been busied 
chiefly with the making of careful copies 
of mural paintings in the northern group 
of tombs at Tell el-Amarna, and specifical- 
ly in the tomb of Meryra (No. 3 of Lep- 
sius). A volume containing plans, draw- 
ings, and photographs of this tomb will 
be published in the autumn of 1903. The 
first volume of the Tebtunis papyri has 
been distributed among the subscribers to 
the Greco-Roman Branch of the Fund. The 
most productive new work of this branch, 
under Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, has lain 
among the tombs of the Ptolemaic period 
at Hibeh, a town on the east bank of the 
Nile, well known to travellers by the river 
steamers on accouat of its massive walls 
and palm-sheltered temple ruins from the 
time of the XXIId dynasty. Here a 
considerable amount of papyrus cartonnage 
was obtained from mummy-wrappings of 
the third century B. c., and has been sent 
to Oxford for study. The first instalment 
of these papyri will be published the pres- 
ent year, and promises to be of exceptional 
interest, containing, besides the two col- 
umns of a new comedy, the discovery of 
which has already been chronicled, a large 
number of classical fragments, including 
parts of two new odes of Pindar, and a 
piece of the lost Cesti of Julius Africanus. 
A Greek sepulchral inscription found on 
the site, and a number of fragments of 
papyri of the Roman period exhumed from 
rubbish heaps, indicate that the Greek 
name of Hibeh may be xan ®Aovicov. A 
large number of papyrus documents of 
about the middle of the first century B. C., 
both Greek and demotic, were also found in 
the wrappings of mummied crocodiles at 
Khamsin, near Tebtunis. The Report also 
contains the usual excellent summaries of 
progress in Egyptology reported from other 
sources. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MAX MULLER. 


The Life and Letters of the Right Honourable 
Friedrich Max Miiller. Edited by his Wife. 
In two volumes. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1902. 


The essentially pious character of this 
collection of familiar letters written and 
received by Miiller would make unnecessary 
any extended review in the Nation were it 
not that ‘Life and Letters’ calls in question 
the correctness of a certain statement made 
in the Nation itself at the time of Miiller’s 
death, to the effect that the _ latter’s 
edition of the Rig Veda, for which he was 
wont to claim sole credit, was not really 
his at all, but the work was done by a 
German scholar, Aufrecht, who was the 
editor of the editio prima, the title c!aimed 
by Miiller; and that Aufrecht deserves the 
chief credit for Miller’s own edition. 

This statement is not so “extraordinary” 
as is made to appear in ‘Life and Letters’; 
nor does the fact that it was published 
“anonymously” and “after Miiller’s death” 
affect the question, when one considers 


that it was not very novel, that it 
made part of an obituary notice, and 
that such notices in the Nation are 
usually unsigned. Doubtless, however, 





all adverse criticism seems malicious to 
friends, and these points, together with the 
final reproach that the statement emanates 
from America, require no special comment. 
The affair is now half a century old, and 
the reviewer believes that nil nisi bonum 
must yield to nisi verum in matters of his- 
tory. That the Right Honorable F. Max 
Miiller let others do his work for him was, 
as will appear, privately admitted even 
by himself. That in public he took the 
credit, he who runs may read in Miiller’s 
popular books. This is the sum of the 
charge. 

The defence in ‘Life and Letters’ is based 
partly upona one-sided statement of the facts, 
and partly upon a wilful misunderstanding 
of the indictment. Where the reviewer said 
that the work for which Miiller was wont 
to claim credit was not really his at all, 
the defence somewhat disingenuously, or 
passionately, twice italicizes all; and, in- 
terpreting this to mean that Miiller had 
absolutely nothing to do with the edition, 
triumphantly claims that such an allega- 
tion is false. But if Kipling is hired to 
write a poem, and, after doing one stanza, 
hires some one else to keep on with it, con- 
tenting himself with adding the last stanza 
and examining the whole before it goes to 
press, the critic is quite justified in saying 
“this is not Kipling’s work at all.’”’ Nor is 
it a sufficient answer to say that Aufrecht’s 
work was “fully recognized.” Where is it 
recognized? If one looks through the 
prefaces to the various Sanskrit volumes, 
one may find that Aufrecht’s assistance is 
after a fashion formally acknowledged; but 
even here it is never stated what was the 
true relation between the employer and his 
“secretary.” On the contrary, in summing 
up, in the last volume, Miiller, with the 
usual perfunctory civility of a scholar in- 
debted to his friends, mentions the “advice 
and active coédperation” of ‘“‘Aufrecht, Fitz- 
Edward Hall, and Haug,” as if the three 
stood in the same class in giving assis- 
tance; while in the preface to the third 
volume it is said, in the same way, that 
much of the correctness and accuracy of 
the last volumes (sic) is due to the co- 
operation of Aufrecht and the assistance 
of Wilson. Who could imagine from this 
that the whole volume had been prepared 
for him by Aufrecht’s own hand? 

Yet the reviewer had in mind not so much 
the formal partial payment made in little- 
read prefaces of Sanskrit texts, as the lack 
of all due acknowledgment in works intend- 
ed for the public. Here it must be repeated 
very emphatically that, as no adequate 
acknowledgment of Aufrecht’s services was 
ever made by Miiller even in the prefaces 
to the various Sanskrit volumes, where cau- 
tion alone made imperative some polite 
statement, for the general public there was 
no recognition of Aufrecht’s work. In his 
‘Chips,’ for example, Miiller does not even 
mention Aufrecht’s assistance, but in the 
‘Autobiography’ he alludes sneeringly to the 
fact that “another scholar, who had assist- 
ed me and had the use of my manuscripts, 
anticipated part of the last volume of my 
edition,’”’ leaving it to be inferred that some 
underling assistant had pilfered from him, 
and that the criminal’s name was magnani- 
mously suppressed. “I have received great 
credit for my edition of the Rig Veda,”’ Miil- 
ler says in ‘Last Essays’ (p. 313), ‘‘and peo- 
ple wondered at the time how it was done.” 
But he never told them, though the ex- 
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planation might have been given in one 
name. 

For what are the facts? Miller was hired 
to bring out the Rig Veda. A part of the 
work had already been done by Rosen. This 
part of the text, together with the commen- 
tary, Miiller brought out without Aufrecht’s 
assistance. But Miiller had already grown 
weary of this scholarly toil. He spoke of 
it as “slavery,’’ and said that, in his opin- 
ion, life was meant for more than the 
“drudgery of collating manuscripts.’’ So, 
for part of the next volume and for all of 
the third volume, he hired Aufrecht to do 
his work for him, though it was just the 
work he himself had been hired to do; for a 
task of this sort is entrusted to a scholar 
qué scholar, and not to be handed over to 
his secretary. But, sick of the work he 
had undertaken, Miiller first left the drudg- 
ery to Aufrecht, and then, after the latter 
had got through working for him (first as 
“secretary” performing the laborious toil 
of preparing books three, four, five, six, 
and part of seven, and then as collabora- 
tor helping him with books seven and 
eight), dropped the undertaking in despair, 
neglecting it for years (his own confession) 
for more congenial employment. There re- 
mained, however, only two books more to 
do, and since in the meantime Aufrecht had 
published independently-the complete text, 
including these two books, Miiller at last, 
after a pause of ten years, aided now by 
younger scholars who had grown up since 
the work was begun, brought out these 
books also, with the commentary.* Thus 
while Weber in ten years published text, 
Brahmana, and Sftra of the Yajur Veda, 
with sufficient commentary, and did it with- 
out parade or assistance, the Rig Veda with 
its commentary dragged along for thirty 
years, the vacant interval of ten years be- 
ginning the moment Aufrecht stopped work- 
ing for Miiller. The editio prima or princeps 
of the complete text was published inde- 
pendently by Aufrecht in 1861-1863. The 
Miiller-Aufrecht edition (with commentary) 
was published in 1849-1874. In later years, 
when charged with misappropriation of the 
title “first edition,’ Miiller’s defence was 
that this referred to the commentary! 

But it must not be supposed that an 
anonymous writer in America was the first 
to feel troubled at the apportionment of 
credit due to the editors of the Miiller- 
Aufrecht edition. The warmest friend Mil- 
ler ever had—his behavior estranged from 
him all the best Sanskrit scholars of the 
Continent—was Bunsen, who writes to him 
thus: ‘‘Mégen Sie nur sich nicht abschreck- 
en lassen von dem Versuche, andere fiir 
sich arbeiten zu lassen in Handwerks- 
sachen. Sie haben der Sache ja nun Ihr 
Siegel aufgedriickt.”” The manual labor 
thus delicately alluded to was the toil of 
copying and collating manuscripts, the very 
work Miiller had engaged to do. Bunsen’s 
fatherly advice, given in 1855, at the time 
the ‘“‘secretary’’ was hard at work for Miil- 
ler, was dutifully followed. Miiller let 
others do his work for him and stamped it 
with his own seal. ‘He consoled himself,” 
says a very friendly foreign biographer, 
“with these words of Bunsen, when he was 


*How Aufrecht’s share of the work represents but 
‘“‘one-third,’’ as asserted inp ‘Life and Letters,’ it is 
difficult to understand. Probably the index is here 
made to fill the seale for Miller. It takes up the 
latter half of the last two volumes, but it is no 
credit to its compiler, being both om 
made and incomplete, though Miiller assured Ber- 
gaigne that it contained every word and form in 
the Rig Veda! 





reproached for letting others do his work.”’ 
This biographer says in innocent explana- 
tion (but without italics): ‘‘Maller had al- 
ready begun to let others do his work in edit- 
ing the Rig Veda, and he must have written 
to Bunsen that it went against his con- 
science.”’ 


A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER. 


Edward Bowen: A Memoir. By the Rev. 
the Hon. W. E. Bowen, M.A. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

The complacent ultra-patriots who as- 
sume that the English people are a long 
way behind us in their interest in educa- 
tion, would do well to take note of the 
publication of this book, even if they have 
not the time to read it. Edward Bowen 
was for forty-two years an assistant mas- 
ter at what we should call a “preparatory” 
school, and never held any more conspicu- 
ous position. Our periodicals are full, al- 
most to the point of weariness, of discus- 
sions of educational method, yet what 
American publisher would think it worth 
while to issue a memoir recording the ca- 
reer of a man who spent his whole life 
as a mere teacher of boys? 

The important dates in Edward Bowen's 
life may be given in a few lines. He was 
born in 1836, the son of an Evangelical 
clergyman. He went up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1854. After winning several 
undergraduate distinctions, he took his de- 
gree in 1858 as fourth classic, and in the 
following year was elected to a fellowship. 
During his Cambridge course he was a 
prominent speaker at the Union Society, of 
which he became president. In 1859 he went 
to Harrow as an assistant master. In 1863 
he undertook charge of a house. In 1869 
he was entrusted by the head, Dr. H. M. 
Butler, with the organization of a ‘“‘modern 
side.’’ At the general election of 1880 he 
stood unsuccessfully for Hertford against 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. In 1901 he died sud- 
denly in France while on a cycling tour in 
company with his old friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Bryce. The memoir, which is writ- 
ten by Edward Bowen's nephew, the son of 
Lor.1 Bowen, the eminent judge, is supple- 
mented by reprints of a few essays, mainly 
on educational subjects, and of the school 
songs which will make their writer’s rep- 
utation coeval with Harrow itself. 

This volume appeals, of course, primari- 
ly to Bowen’s numerous friends and pupils, 
who will prize it as refreshing their mem- 
ory of a personality of unusual power and 
charm. But it will have a wider value as 
an authority on the English ‘“‘public school’’ 
system in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The pictures here given of Bowen 
at work—and at play—with his boys afford 
a clearer insight into the real character 
of that system than could be obtained 
from any formal discussion of it. Inciden- 
tally, either in the memoir or in the ap- 
pendices, light ig cast upon almost every 
educational question that is in dispute— 
the limitations of a master’s authority 
over school games, the permission of 
“eribs,”’ the most effective means of disci- 
pline, the curriculum, etc. Yet even the 
shrewd judgments pungently expressed on 
many such subjects are of less worth than 
the spectacle of the “public school’’ ideal 
incarnated in Bowen himself. It is indeed 
a living picture. We must remember that 
Bowen’s personal qualities were excep- 





tional, but with this reservation his me 
moir may be commended as perhaps th« 
best guide to the understanding of what is 
meant by that particular type of education 
which Harrow represents. 

Edward Bowen pooh-hoohed the idea that 
a schoolmaster could make himself popu 
lar by joining the boys in their games. ‘To 
play is no more popular in a man than in 
a boy. To play genially, modestly, good 
temperedly, is popular in both; the more 
so, perhaps, if the player is really worth 
looking at for his skill, though this is of 
quite secondary value.”’ Accordingly, he 
would recommend a master to join in school 
sports only on condition that the boys liked 
his doing so, and that he was perfectly 
sure of keeping his temper In his own 
case no hesitation was imposed by either 
condition. He took his share in the foot- 
ball field until within a few weeks of his 
death, and as late as his fifty-ninth year 
saved the game for the Harrow masters, as 
against the Eton masters, by a supreme 
effort as a “back.’"’ Walking was another 
favorite pastime. In his youth he once 
tramped from Cambridge to Oxford in twen- 
ty-six consecutive hours, and in later life 
he went around the entire coast of England 
and Wales. 

As a teacher, he had little faith in the 
new ideas about professional training, 
County Council inspection, and the like; 
and it may indeed be admitted that if all 
teachers were like Bowen, there would be 
no need of improvements in the educational 
mechanism. Of the teacher's function he 
once said: 

“To convince boys that intellectual 


growth is noble, and intellectual labor hap- 
py, that they are travelling on no purpose- 


less errand, mounting higher every step 
of the way, and may as truly enjoy the 
toil that lifts them above their former 


selves as they enjoy a race or a climb; 
to help the culture of their minds by ev- 
ery faculty of moral forces, of physical 
vigor, of memory, of fancy, of humor, of 
pathos, of banter, that we have ourselves, 
and lead them to trust in knowledge, to 
hope for it, to cherish it; this, succeed as 
it may here and fail there, quickened as it 
may be by health and sympathy, or dead- 
ened by fatigue and disappointment, is a 
work which has in it most of the elements 
which life needs to give it zest.” 


“Zest” was not too strong a word to de 
scribe his own relation to his teaching, nor 


is ‘“‘enchantment”’ an exaggeration in de- 
picting its influence on his pupils. “I don't 
know how it is, sir,”’ it would often be 


said by a boy to one of Bowen's colleagues 
“but if Mr. Bowen takes a lesson he 
makes you work as hard as other 
masters, but you like it twice as much and 
you learn far more.” He especially pos- 
sessed, we are told, both the inspiring and 
the driving powers which separately make 
so imperfect a teacher, and the combina- 
tion of which is so rare. 

Although a layman—a fact which militat- 
ed against the proposal to make him head 
master when Dr. Butler resigned in 1885-—— 
Bowen gave religious instruction both to 
the members of his form and to the boys 
of his own house. One is surprised to find 
that more than twenty years ago hia pupils 
were learning the rudiments of Old Testa- 
ment analysis and separating Genesis into 
two documents for themselves. At the time 
of the Colenso panic, Bowen had shown him- 
self, in articles in the Saturday Review 
and elsewhere, an uncompromising advo- 
cate of the critical school. A Harrow old 
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boy, now a distinguished Biblical scholar, 
testifies that, although Bowen’s attitude to 
Scripture took his breath away at first, ‘‘to 
have bi gun scientific Biblical study under 
a teacher always fearless and always rever- 
cnt has been to me an experience for which 
I cannot be too thankful.’’ The account 
given here of Bowen's treatment of the 
most difficult problems of school ethics is 
full of suggestion and help to the teaching 
profession. ¢ 

His candidature for Parliament is suffi- 
cient evidence of Bowen’s breadth of out- 
look. He was a warm supporter of the 
chief domestic reforms proposed by the 
Liberal party, and a determined opponent 
of the Jingoism of Lord Beaconsfield. He 
hated war and militarism, and the forma- 
tion of rifle corps in connection with 
schools provoked his intense aversion. He 
suffered great distress at the loss of some 
of his favorite pupils in the Boer war, 
which he believed to be both unnecessary 
and unjust. At the same time he was an 
ardent student of military history. He vis- 
ited almost every important battlefield in 
Europe, and in 1870 followed within a few 
days the line of the French retreat to 
Worth. In 1871 he spent his Haster holi- 
days in Paris, which was then under the 
control of the Commune. Among the ap- 
pendices of this memoir is the report of a 
lecture in which he maintained that the 
common idea of the character of that ad- 
ministration is quite mistaken. 

Of Bowen's school songs Dr. Butler truly 
says that they were possibly his own pre- 
cious, and assuredly his most enduring, 
contribution to the life of Harrow, and that 
they will take no second place among the 
best lyrics of this order. Even an outsider, 
with no local sentiment to help him, and 
without the assistance of John Farmer’s 
music, can scarcely read such verses as 
“Forty Years On,’ “Byron Lay,’ ‘‘Queen 
Elizabeth,” and “Giants’’ without a thrill. 
It is no disparagement to the skill of the 
biographer to say that, after all, the most 
vivid impression of the unique personality 
of his subject is made by the self-revelation 
of these school songs. After reading them, 
we can understand how an old pupil could 
declare that the tragedy of Bowen’s deatb 
was not, as often in the case of other men 
more famous but more ordinary, that he left 
a great thing undone, but simply that he 
had ceased to be. 


Irom Grieg to Brahms. By Daniel Gregory 

Mason. The Outlook Co. Pp, 225. 

Five years ago a German named Fuchs 
wrote a book in which he classified 2,576 
composers as neatly as if they had been in- 
sects and he an entomologist. Wagner and 
Brahms were grouped together as fourth- 
rate, while the fifth class included Chopin 
and Mascagni, with nineteen others, some 
of whose names are barely known to the 
public. Herr Fuchs took himself perfectly 
seriously; he even threatened to perpetrate 
a second volume, justifying his wondrous 
classification; but, so far, this further con- 
tribution to comic literature has not ap- 
peared on the horizon. One is reminded 
of Herr Fuchs on perusing Mr. Mason's 
‘From Grieg to Brahms.’ Why this title, 


since Brahms was born in 1833 and died in 
1897, while Grieg was born in 1843 and is 
still living? The mystery is soon solved. 
Mr. Mason is not a chronologist, but a 





classifier @ la Fuchs, though, to be sure, 


on a much smaller scale. He selects for 
biographic and critical treatment the half- 
dozen composers who, in his opinion, “have 
done most for music in our day.” These 
are Grieg, Dvordk, Saint-Saéns, César 
Franck, Tchaikovsky, and Brahms, arrang- 
ed in an ascending order of importance 
and merit. 

To judge by the bumptious, sophomoric 
character of the two essays on the “Ap- 
preciation’”’ and the ‘Meaning’ of music 
between which the six critical biographies 
are sandwiched, the author (who dedicates 
his book to his uncle, Dr. William Mason) 
must be quite a young man. His placing 
Brahms first and Grieg last shows, how- 
ever, that he is a born musical critic; at 
any rate, he has the qualities which have 
always been the distinguishing traits of 
musical critics—the inability to recognize 
genius, the mistaking of bigness for great- 
ness, and the ludicrous notion that because 
modern form is different from the form of 
Beethoven, it is therefore inferior—in fact, 
practically no form at all. This has been 
the shibboleth of German musical criticism, 
in particular, for long and wearisome de- 
cades; in adopting it, Mr. Mason shows him- 
self sadly behind the times—his book is 
already antiquated. The new spirit of Ger- 
man criticism, which recognizes the right 
of every genius to create forms of its own, 
and which does not fancy a painted barrel 
to be a greater work of art than a Jap- 
anese vase simply because it is bigger and 
“more universal,” is exemplified in the two 
latest histories of nineteenth-century mus- 
ic, Riemann’s and Grunsky’s, which may be 
commended to our author’s attention. 

In a magazine article, Grieg once com- 
pared the typical critic to a wet poodle 
who comes into the parlor and selects the 
best piece of furniture to lie on. Mr. Mason 
does this in regard to Grieg’s music. He 
praises the early pieces, written while 
Grieg was still largely under German in- 
fluence; but finds little merit or charm in 
the later compositions, in which the Nor- 
wegian has really given us his very best. 
It is thus that the critics used to praise 
the early at the expense of the later Wag- 
ner, and the drawing-room Chopin at the 
expense of what Mr. Huneker has happily 
called the Greater Chopin. It is very 
wearisome. The fact noted by the author 
that amateurs adore Grieg and that pro- 
fessionals shrug their shoulders at him, 
while the reverse is true in regard to 
Brahms, would have opened Mr. Mason’s 
eyes as to the topsy-turviness of his rank- 
list had he been familiar with the history 
of musical genius, Whenever there has 
been such a disagreement, the amateurs 
have invariably worsted the professionals. 

it is to be greatly regretted that Mr. 
Mason lacks the insight to appreciate 
Grieg’s peculiar genius, for his book is the 
only one in our language that has the Nor- 
wegian’s name in its title; admirers of 
Grieg who are attracted by that will find it 
but a misleading guide. Oddly enough, 
even in the case of Brahms, Mr. Mason does 
not single out the best of his works for 
praise. His articles on Dvyor&k, Saint- 
Saéns, Franck, and Tchaikovsky are more 
commendable, although they contain no- 
thing new; but his placing of César Franck 
ahead not only of Grieg, but of Dvor4k and 
of Saint-Saéns, again reminds of us of our 
friend Herr Fuchs. 





Ohio and her Western Reserve. With a Story 
of three States, ieading to the latter, from 
Connecticut, by way of Wyoming, its In- 
dian wars and massacre. By Alfred 
Mathews, Member of the Ohio State Arch- 
ological Society, etc. Illustrations and 
Maps. D. Appleton & Co. 1902. 


The leading contention of Mr. Mathews 
may be stated as follows: Puritanism, 
which in England had congealed into a 
frozen creed, in New England continued as 
ardent as ever, and was engrafted with pro- 
gressivism. The selected wheat was best 
winnowed when resown in Connecticut, 
which, by best working out human liberty 
and political righteousness, became the 
most democratic and religious of all colo- 
nies, and through all migrations and trans- 
migrations has retained its identity. Her 
grasp and grip on that part of Pennsylva- 
nia which lay within her latitude—author- 
ized by a literal interpretation of her char- 
ter—led to an interstate war for fifty years, 
1757-1807, as conscientious on both sides as 
our national civil war, half as comic as an 
opéra bouffe, half so tragic that one of its 
scenes was an Indian massacre of more vic- 
tims than at any other in American annals. 
The squatters, seven times evicted, were 
adjudged trespassers by the highest author- 
ities, yet their heirs recovered exemplary 
damages, and their mother State, greedy as 
Cerberus, secured a sop bigger than herself 
—the Western Reserve. There, spacious in 
the possession of dirt, she had free course 
and has been glorified. Thanks to the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, the new departure not only 
was saved from slavery, but had more than 
magnetic attractions for those come-outers 
from every slave State who felt that 
slavery, if not a crime, was at least a blun- 
der. Accordingly, Ohio was swiftly settled; 
its limits were made broad owing to politi- 
cal necessities, and it was early an aboli- 
tion hotbed. Champions of freedom there 
had ideal routes for underground railroads; 
and though—or because—sometimes mar- 
tyred, they had their reward, while their 
political successors have been most suc- 
cessful in obtaining and retaining offices, 
downward from the Presidency to the low- 
est depth. 

The points now outlined—Connecticut, 
born of Massachusetts, having a new birth 
in its original dominion, militant on the 
rivers of Pennsylvania and triumphant in 
the West, not only in the Reserve, but in all 
Ohio—are the theme of Mr. Mathews, which 
is treated with energy, eloquence, and plau- 
sibility, with provincial prejudice and per- 
sonal enthusiasm, and will interest many 
who in not a few particulars cannot agree 
with the author’s views. His story of three 
States grew out of one address and two 
magazine papers—indeed, it is largely a 
rehash of the three—a combination for 
which the clumsy title-page shows it was 
hard to devise a name. The speech before 
the Wyoming Commemorative Association 
at Wyoming was ideal for its time and 
place; but all the three sources of the work 
before us are rhetorical rather than his- 
torical in style and make-up—they are the 
special pleading of an advocate rather than 
the fruits of judicial impartiality. Refer- 
ences to authorities, dates, and exact state- 
ments, more and more demanded from the 
time of Gibbon, are conspicuously absent. 

The volume is one of a series called the 
“Expansion of the Republic,” and Con- 
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necticut’s claims overlap those of all its 
neighbors, West as well as East. They 
must provoke much damaging criticism, 
and sometimes be confronted with refuta- 
tions as complete as the Quaker State, 
when fairly stirred up, made of the Nut- 
meg’s usurpations of her soil. Massachu- 
setts will maintain that Ohio’s debt to Cut- 
ler is greater than to any man of Connecti- 
cut, and will resent the statements that 
her children who founded Connecticut were 
superior to their parents in the township 
idea, or in churches and schools, either doc- 
trinally or practically; and will compare 
Connecticut boasting of her improvements 
to an infant perched on its father’s shoul- 
der, and exclaiming, “I am taller than 
papa!” Vermont will be indignant at the 
portrait of Ethan Allen, with the statement 
that Connecticut ‘“‘sent him into the field.” 
It was not in the name of Connecticut that 
the surrender of ‘“‘Ty’’ was demanded. The 
Quaker State will hold Franklin as worth 
more to her than any score of Connecticut 
interlopers; six-sevenths of Ohio will say 
that too much is arrogated to their other 
seventh, the ‘Connecticut corner.” On 
comparative study, then, something of the 
glories which have been heaped upon the 
threefold Connecticut will fare like the 
jackdaw’s plumage in A®sop, until there 
is a more careful restatement and read- 
justment of interstate relations, obliga- 
tions, and contributions. 





Euclid: His Life and System. By Thomas 
Smith, D.D., LL.D. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1902. 12mo, pp. 217. 

Dr. Smith’s style is light and easy, 
plena litterate senectutis oratio; for the 
author is one who can speak of the quan- 
tification of the predicate as a novelty (it 
was only introduced in 1827), and who, in 
the words, ‘‘In our time, Gauss has shown,” 
etc., refers to a publication of 1801. He 
has not forgotten his Greek, for he reads 
Proclus, and he constantly reminds us most 
winningly of what the education of a gen- 
tleman used to be. Quid enim est jucun- 
dius senectute, stipata studiis juventutis? 

The little volume is not intended for 
scholars, but for those who know no more 
of Euclid and his science than they learn- 
ed in the high school; and where the 
reader’s attention may threaten to tire, he 
is refreshed by something of a facetious 
turn until he is ready to resume the more 
serious discourse. One will naturally not 
expect the author to have the least inkling 
of the way of thinking of modern mathe- 
maticians about the ‘Elements.’ He treats 
the “theory of parallels” in the good old 
way, taking his stand with those who were 
valiantly resolved to demonstrate that the 
theorem that the three angles of a plane 
triangle are equal in sum to two right 
angles, follows as a necessary consequence 
from certain premises concerning a plane, 
although it stared them in the face that 
these premises are equally true of the sur- 
face of a sphere, while the sum of the an- 
gles of a spherical triangle exceeds two 
right angles. Stated in this way, their un- 
dertaking was manifestly predestined to 
eternal failure. One-half of this state of 
things was clear to the mind of Buclid. 
That is to say, his confusion of thought 
about one-half of it arose from two sub- 
conscious assumptions, the recognition of 
which would have made him wholly right. 





One of these was that space is immea- 
surably great. That he assumed this ap- 
pears (among other places) in his suppos- 
ed proof (I. 16) that the angles of a triangle 
are not greater than two right angles; and 
that he assumed it irreflectively is shown 
by the language of his second postulate 
compared with the use he put it to. It 
reads that a terminated straight line can 
be produced continuously (xara 1rd ovveyes): 
but he applies it as if it read “can 
be prolonged beyond any assigned length.” 
His other unconscious assumption is that 
all the figures with which he deals are 
finite. This is shown by his axiom (called 
the eighth) that the whole is greater than 
its part. For, of course, Euclid knew well 
enough that a straight line terminated at 
one end only, and endless in the further 
direction, is not made any shorter by cut- 
ting off a finite part of it, since what re- 
mains can be shoved along to cover the ex- 
tension occupied by the whole, and, being 
endless, leaves no part uncovered. These 
two assumptions not being explicitly made, 
his proof of the sixteenth proposition which 
we have just (substantially) quoted, re- 
mains imperfect. To prove that the sum 
of the angles of a plane triangle is not 
less than two right angles, he plainly saw 
that a special assumption was necessary, 
and stated this in his fifth postulate (which 
Professor Smith calls the twelfth 
in such a form that it should manifestly 
appear the matter of fact it really is, and 
not a matter of pure reason, or an axiom. 
The whole tribe of old laudators of Euclid 
(of whom our author is one), though they 
all but deify him, fail to give him credit 
for understanding this matter, which they 
do not understand themselves; but, on the 
contrary, regard the postulate which pro- 
claims his understanding of it as the zreat- 
est blemish upon his work. 

This booklet is not intended for people 
who care to gain a profound understanding 
of Euclid, or to acquire any minutely ac- 
curate information, and therefore small 
slips are innocuous. But we should deceive 
our readers if we did not warn them that 
such slips there are, and thick as leaves 
in Vallombrosa. For example, we are told 
in sundry places that Euclid the mathe- 
matician was not Euclides ‘of Mege@ra.” 
That is true, since that dreadful personage 
had no Euclid. But neither was our Eu- 
clid that eristic philosopher who lived in 
the town that had come to be called the 
‘“* Edifices”"—Ta Méyapa, the quantity of which 
Dr. Smith, with his Greek, will perceive if 
he thinks of the chatter of Penelope's 
suitors, 


axiom) 


‘““wunotnpes & ouddncay ava wéyapa oxcdevra, ” 
With singular obliviousness, he says that 
Alexander survived his master, Aristotle, 
for a year, although in different places in 
the book the dates of both deaths are right- 
ly given. It is the same witr the mathe- 
matical work. On p. 208 he begins an at- 
tempted demonstration of a _ proposition 
which has been fully proved to be indem- 
onstrable. Here is a bit from which to 
judge it: ‘The triangles ABC, BAD have 

an angle DAC .. .™angle ACB.” 
Now, even without a figure, it is pretty 
clear that DAC is not an angle either of 
the triangle ABC or of the triangle BAD. 
It is no misprint, but a slip that brings 
the whole demonstration to ruin. Dr. 
Smith has four triangles, formed by the two 
diagonals and four sides of the quadrilateral! 





ABCD, and it was requisite to show that 
the pair of 
equal He 
the has inadvertently 
different triangle for one of them, and the 
whole demonstration is, 
blunder A “proof,” 

same thing (though the 


triangles he mentions were 


has become confused among 


four, substituted a 
consequently, a 
the 
author appears not 


substantially of 


to see that it proves this or nothing), on 
page 213, is even more plainly inconclusive 


England is the only civilized country 
where it often happens that an educated 
man will write a book in which he makes it 


plain, sometimes even blandly confesses, that 
he has not taken the trouble toacquaint him 


self with the most accessible and pertinent 


facts We must not blame an individual 
for following the established customs of 
his own country, but we are bound to in 
stance at least one case among many 

which Professor Smith shows himself the 


thorough Briton that he is in this respect 
There is 


a considerable account and criti- 


cism of Legendre’s treatment of parallels 
which was certainly called for by the gen- 
eral plan of Professor Smith's book But 
this account and criticism is based exclu- 
sively on Brewster's translation of L« 
gendre’s ‘Eléments de Géométrie.’ Now 
Legendre became dissatisfied with his origl 


the 
edition completely 


nal treatment of and in his 
third 


Subsequently, he decided that his new dem- 


matter, 


revolutionized it 


and in his ninth 
method of Euclid 
he had found 
the 


some interme 


onstration was invalid, 


edition returned to the 
Still later, he imagined that 
a way the 
fourteenth (and no doubt in 


out of labyrinth, and in 


diate editions to which we are unable at 
this moment to refer) he made a new at 
tempt, very curious and subtle, as it had 
to be to deceive Legendre but quite 
worthless as a proof—namely, he distorts 


his triangle, so as to make one of the 
angles smaller and smaller, while the sides 
are so lengthened that the area of the 


Pid ‘ 
triangle remains unchanged; and he thinks 
he proves that this process <« 
that 


a straight line, although the area 


an go on until 
angle vanishing, all three sides lie in 
of the tri 
and without investigat 
what the 
tend. Legendre, in an 
gives a still different attempt at a demon 
stration, which really the 
and in one edition is substantially admitted 
Of all these changes, Dr. Smith 


knows nothing, and his criticisms of what 


angle remains finite, 


ing to limit values of the othe: 


angles appendix, 


begs question 


to do so 


he does know of Legendre’s work (concern 
ing which two opinions are no longer po 
sible for competent men) 
ought to be denied, 
to be admitted 


admit points that 
and deny what ought 
A particularly 
in complacent 
proper 
tion 


amusing case of writing 


consciousness of lacking 
information is a certain specula 
entirely known facts 


about regarding 


the commentary on Euclid by Campanus 
a speculation provoked by a similarly ig- 
norant passage from a certain ‘Short His- 
tory of Mathematics,’ which pushes the na 
tional custom to a conspicuous eminence 
But we cannot give more space to this. 
There is much in the about the 
educational value of elementary geometry 
In the broad sense that 
good mental discipline, and 
mathematicians are the only 
with 


volume 


mathematics is 
that 


men 


modern 
vho rea- 
son precision, we think the au‘h 
quite right. That is as far as we 


along with him. To judge of the 


cah £0 
matter 
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it would be indispensable to inquire how 
far elementary metric geometry reasons 
correctly, and whether or not, in rendering 
its reasoning sound (without which it must 
be positively mischievous), it would not 
necessarily become far too difficult for the 
average boy. There is a way in which, by 
easy exercises, geometry would gradually 
develop great logical strength in almost any 
boy; but it supposes such a revolution in the 
methods of presentation and of instruction 
as would be practicable only in a country 
where teachers were more genuinely edu- 
cated and had more leisure and stimulus 
to study than they have in ours. In default 
of that, the very inferior, but much easier, 
subject of the theory of numbers affords a 
far sounder discipline of the logical pow- 
ers. 


Handbook of Birds of the Western United 
&tateze. By Florence Merriam Bailey, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1902. 


Bird students have long wanted a com- 
prehensive manual of Western birds that 
should correspond to Mr. Frank M. Chap- 
man’s authoritative and attractive manual 
of Eastern birds. The book just published 
by Mrs. Bailey meets the need in a highly 
satisfactory way. The author records orig- 
inal observations on nearly every page, and 
she has thoroughly explored the literature 
of Western birds even down to publications 
of which the ink is hardly dry. Though the 
book is in the main a systematic work, it 
begins with short essays on the migration, 
the distribution, the economic value, and 
the protection of birds, and methods of 
studying them and of preparing specimens. 
Several local lists and a bibliography com- 
plete the introductory matter. The main 
body of the work takes up systematically 
every species and subspecies of bird in the 
United States west of the hundredth meri- 
dian. An important feature is the system 
of keys similar to that employed by Chap- 
man and Ridgway. Illustrations are given 
for nearly all the birds, many of them from 
drawings by the best of our bird artists, 
Mr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Some of the 
other illustrations, particularly those made 
from photographs of skins, do not quite 
reach the nicety of execution otherwise uni- 
form in the book. 

The keys and the numerous illustrations 
make the work of identifying birds com- 
paratively easy. Suppose that the student 
has in his hand a certain bird closely as- 
sociated “with the flelds of dry cornstalks 
and the smoky, budding wood-lots” of early 
spring, and with the frosty stubble and sere 








thickets of autumn. The key shows him, 
by the character of the bill and the 
size and position of the hind toe, that 
the bird belongs to the order of gal- 
linaceous birds. Turning to the special 
key to that order, he finds that be- 
cause his bird is without spurs, metallic 
plumage, and naked head or vaulted tail, 
it is excluded from the family of turkeys 
and pheasants, and falls into that of grouse, 
partridges, and quails, the Tetraonidz. There 
are a dozen genera in this family, but a 
key supplemented by marginal drawings 
of the diagnostic parts of birds of the dif- 
ferent genera is a sufficient guide. Of the 
two main divisions of the family, this bird 
belongs, not to the group in which the 
legs are feathered down to the base of the 
toes, but to that in which the contrary is 
true; further, it belongs to the subdivision 
that has no ruff, thus being separated from 
the ruffed grouse; still further, it fits into 
the minor division having the tail more 
than half as long as the wing, and the claws 
moderate. Since its head is not crested, 
however, it is excluded from the group of 
partridges. There remains for it, then, 
only the genus Colinus, and because it has 
a white throat and under parts lightly and 
irregularly barred, it must be Colinus vir- 
ginianus, the common bob-white. For iden- 
tifying birds in the field, without specimens, 
a “field key’’ is appended to the book. 

Under each species the author notes col- 
or, measurements, and general structure, 
distribution, food, and character of nest 
and eggs, and generally adds an original 
description of the bird’s appearance, habits, 
and landscape setting. In this last work, 
which is the most attractive part of the 
text, Mr. Vernon Bailey has given consid- 
erable assistance. The following extracts 
show the interesting style of the descrip- 
tions: 

“The magpie is a feature of the land- 
scape, whether seen in flight as a black 
air-ship, with white side-wheelers and long, 
black rudder moving against a background 
of red cliffs in the Garden of the Gods, or 
seen standing as a lay-figure on a stone 
wall in a Mormon village. There is always 
a freedom and largeness about his proceed- 
ings. Sometimes he will take wing so near 
that you see the green gloss on his back, 
flying with even water-level flight far and 
away, till he becomes a black dot and dis- 
appears beyond your field of vision. His 
masterful, positive character is not lost 
even when he goes squacking about his 
daily business. Whatever he does or says, 
he claims the attention of the neighborhood, 
except when he has a secret to hide. 

“The road-runner is one of the most 
original and entertaining of Western birds. 
The newcomer is amazed when the long- 


tailed creature darts out of the brush and 


races the horses down the road, easily 
keeping ahead as they trot, and, when tired, 
turns out into the brush and throws his 
tail over his back to stop himself. Even 
the oldest inhabitant likes to talk about the 
swift runner, whom it takes a “right peart 
cur to catch,’ and who eats horned toads, 
comes to drink and feed with the hens in 
the dooryard one day, and the next may 
be hunted vainly in the dense “=~ ema or 
cactus where it makes its home.” . 
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